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THE BIBLE AND MYTHOLOGICAL POLYTHEISM* 


YEHEZKEL KAUFMANN 


HEBREW UNIVERSITY, JERUSALEM 


T IS an accepted postulate of Biblical scholarship that Israelite re- 
ligion was cast in the crucible of a centuries-long struggle with 
polytheism, and took shape under the constant influence of its ideas 
throughout the Biblical period. The folk religion of pre-exilic Israel 
is conventionally represented as polytheistic, syncretistic, Canaanite- 
Israelite. The people, so this view goes, adopted both the culture and 
the deities of Canaan; they worshipped YHWH and Baal as the syn- 
cretistic deity YHWH-Baal, who was considered the lord of the land; 
but they also believed in other gods. As to the religion of the Biblical 
writers themselves, opinion is divided. Some maintain (Wellhausen, 
Meyer, Stade, Smend, et al.) that Israelite religion was at first poly- 
theistic, and they distinguish in the Bible too a polytheistic stratum. 
This opinion would admit the existence of monotheism only from the 
period of the literary prophets of the eighth century. Others trace the 
beginnings of monotheism to the age of Moses (Sellin, Kittel, et al., 
and most recently Albright). Nevertheless, all agree that throughout 
the Biblical period heathen mythology exercised a profound influence 
on Israelite culture. For about a century now, scholars have labored 
with great diligence and ingenuity to clarify the nature of this influence. 
The pan-Babylonians found the Bible suffused with mythological allu- 
sions and symbolism. Gunkel, Zimmern, and Gressmann discovered 
mythological elements underlying Biblical legend and eschatology. The 
Scandinavian school (Mowinckel, Pedersen, Haldar, et al.) have gone 
to even greater lengths, it would seem, in this direction. 

Scholars have drawn their conclusions on the basis of comparing 
Biblical data with heathen religion as it is known from heathen sources. 
They have failed, however, to ask the primary question: what acquaint- 
ance do the Biblical writers themselves show with the nature of real 
heathenism, i.e. with mythological religion? Where do they express 
any opinion on it? Precisely what do they condemn in it? And where 
do they fight against the mythological syncretism of the people of 
Israel? 

When we examine Biblical literature from this standpoint we are 


* Translated from the Hebrew by Moshe Greenberg. 
179 
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met by a startling phenomenon. The Bible shows absolutely no appre- 
hension of the real character of mythological religion. On this point 
there is uniformity regardless of source, book, or period. Nowhere in 
Biblical literature is there revealed a true grasp of the essentials of 
heathenism. 


THE BIBLICAL CONCEPT OF IDOLATRY 


We may distinguish, as a rule, three elements in polytheism organ- 
ically related to one another. One is the deification of natural phenomena 
in the broadest sense of the term: deification of the sky, earth, moon, 
and sea; deification of plants and animals, of the dead, of kings and 
heroes. A second element is myth. Myth arises as an outcome of the 
deification of nature; it represents the forces of nature as persons with 
independent existence, as beings who have a “biography.’’ Through 
myth, polytheism interprets the phenomena of the universe as events 
in the lives of gods and goddesses. In myth, polytheism expresses its 
world view, and gives meaning to its cult. A third element is the dei- 
fication of material objects, natural or artificial. Polytheistic man con- 
siders certain objects to be bearers of divine power as the habitat or 
symbol of deity. Worship of idols and pictures is a particular case: it is 
an artistic sphere parallel to, and grounded in, myth. The worship of 
material objects is liable to degenerate into fetishism, but fetishism is 
not an essential element of polytheism. 

How is polytheistic religion reflected in the Bible? Briefly one can 
say that it is depicted chiefly as the worship of ‘‘wood and stone,”’ that 
is to say, as fetishism. While there are in the Bible some traces of the 
pagan deification of nature, there is no record of the vital attribute of 
polytheism: the belief in mythological deities. 

In several passages the Bible mentions the worship of heavenly 
bodies (Deut 419; 173; II Kings 213-5; 23 4-5, 11; Jer 82; 44 17-25; 
Ezek 8 16; Zeph 1 5); moon worship is hinted at in Job 31 26-28. There is 
likewise a record of the deifying of kings (Isa 14 13-14; Ezek 28 2-9; 29 3; 
Dan 6 s-13). It is surprising, therefore, that no mention is made of a 
deifying of the land, sea, thunder, lightning, storm, or other natural 
phenomena. 

The core of idolatry, according to the Biblical representation, is the 
worship of ‘‘other gods”, of elilim who are called by name: Baal, Che- 
mosh, Milcom, Dagon, etc. We know today that these deities were 
both bound up with natural phenomena and the subjects of mythical 
accounts. Not so in the Bible. Here there is no allusion to the natural 
functions of any god, nor to other of his mythological qualities. Gods 
are identified only by the nation which serves them: thus there are gods 
of Egypt, Sidon, etc. But there is no god of the sun, earth, or sea. Nor 
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is there any indication of cosmogonic activity, genealogical descent, 
generations and matings, wars and victories. Most amazing is the 
absence of sexual differentiation among the gods of the gentiles. The 
Hebrew of the Bible possesses no word to designate a feminine deity: 
it has no ’éld, ’elila, or ’eléha.* This alone makes a mythological con- 
ception difficult. All the legends of the gods have disappeared entirely, 
only their names have remained. Elilim are no more than certain con- 
ventional idol-figures that serve as the objects of a magical cult. So 
innocent is the Bible of a mythological world view that it may be safely 
asserted that had we no extra-Biblical sources, we should know next to 
nothing concerning the religion of the gentiles. 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE IDOLATRY 


Several stories and bits of stories bearing a mythological impress 
have been preserved in the Bible. The majority of these are found in 
Genesis 1-11. The poetic and prophetic literature contains remnants of 
a legend, mythologically tinged, about the subjugation of Rahab and 
Tannin (Isa 27 1; 519; Ps 74 13-14; 89 11; Job 9 13; 26 11-12). We find 
mythological motifs also in Isaiah 14 12-13 and in Ezekiel 28 11-19. 

To assess properly the nature and source of these legends, however, 
the following basic considerations must be kept in mind. 

First: There is no mythological story or fragment in the Bible in 
which a heathen god or hero is featured. In all, the actors are only 
YHWH himself, his angels, primeval beasts (who are not considered 
deities) or persons of hoary antiquity (Adam, Eve, Noah, etc.), an age 
in which, according to the Bible, idolatry had not yet arisen. Second: 
No myth is characterized as false or idolatrous. Every mythical narra- 
tive belongs to the store of the Biblical writers’ own religion, and is 
presented asa true story. We might say that the Bible contains mythology 
which is positive, accepted; it does not contain negative, rejected 


* See Renan, Histoire génerale et systeme comparé des langues sémitiques, ed. 1928, 
p. 6; Baethgen, Beitrdge zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte: ‘‘Der Gott Israels und 
die Gétter der Heiden,’”’ 1888, p. 201; Cornill, Der Israelitische Prophetismus, 1912, 
p. 23. Baethgen, Cornill, and others maintain, with Renan, that Hebrew is an “‘essen- 
tially monotheistic” language, so that it were impossible to designate a feminine deity 
in it. Such is not the case. Ela is a “terrible barbarism” (Renan, ibid.) not in Hebrew 
per se, but in the monotheistic language of the Bible. Had not the expression bene 
’elohim been preserved, it would likewise strike one as a “barbarism.’”’ Ela is really 
no more “barbaric” than ba‘ala or ba‘alat which have been retained in place names 
(e. g. Josh 15 9; 19 44). The word ’elila, which cannot be considered a “barbarism” 
even in monotheistic Hebrew, is nevertheless lacking. The general categories of ba‘alim 
and ‘ashtarot (Judg 2 13; 10 6 etc.) do not denote sex differences in the gods, but rather 
the distinction which was fashioned into the idol figure itself; the plurals support this 
view. 
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mythology. Third: No mythological matter is adduced with derogatory 
or polemical intent. In fact there is not one explicit word of polemic 
against heathen myth in the Bible. The struggle with idolatry is not 
a struggle against idolatrous myth. 

In other words, ‘‘mythology” and idolatry are two separate spheres 
in the Bible. The whole of Biblical ‘‘mythology” is considered true; 
idolatry is wholly false. Nothing remains to indicate that idolatry pos- 
sesses any myth whatsoever; that the “mythology” of the Bible has a 
heathen counterpart is, of course, out of the question. Hence we may 
conclude that such mythological elements have nothing to do with the 
foreign idolatry which the Bible opposes, and their presence is no 
evidence for the influence of heathenism on Israel during the Biblical 
period. These elements are perforce a legacy of the past, whose origins 
were forgotten generations since. The fact that the Bible contains only 
fragments of myth and isolated mythological motifs supports this con- 
tention. Biblical religion is in essence non-mythological: the myth in 
it is demolished and suppressed, existing only in shredded remnants. 

Now, if the struggle with idolatry does not involve a campaign 
against myth, it necessarily follows that the elimination of myth must 
have preceded this struggle. The advent of the new religion among 
the Israelite tribes of Moses’ day shattered their early mythological 
beliefs, and the fragments which became embedded in the Bible were 
no longer felt to be “idolatrous” and non-Israelite. Nor did heathen 
mythology penetrate Israel at any subsequent period as an active, 
creative element. For the influence of heathenism was superficial, merely 
cultic-fetishistic. All the Bible says about idolatry bears this out. 


Gops, SHEDIM, FETISHES 


Not only does the Bible fail to designate any deity by a natural or 
mythological appellation, but it does not conceive heathen deities as 
persons in any sense, neither as spirits nor as demons. Even the heathen 
is not depicted as believing in personalized deities. In the Biblical view 
he considers the idol itself as god. 

There are, to be sure, several passages which may be interpreted 
as referring to animate gods. Such are the remarks of the parable- 
speakers regarding Chemosh (Num 21 29), Jephthah’s statement on 
Chemosh (Judg 11 24), Joash’s reference to Baal (Judg 6 31), and Elijah’s 
taunt of Baal (I Kings 18 27). The idea that heathen gods are shédim 
(Deut 32 17; Ps 106 37)? or dead (Ps 106 28) may also be found. But even 


2 Shedim are not “evil demons’’ as commonly supposed; they are spiritual beings 
with no power at all: “‘no gods” (Jd ’eldah). The evil spirits of the Bible are destructive 
angels of the cortege of YHWH himself. 

The LXX reading of Deut 32 8 “according to the number of the sons of god” 
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in these passages awareness of the mythological nature of the gods is 
totally absent, and this vague information is all we can gather about the 
gods in the entire Bible. The view that prevails throughout is that 
the heathen worships only ‘‘wood and stone.”3 This view dominates 
the narratives, the laws, and the polemic against idolatry. 


THE NARRATIVES 


In no Biblical story does any of the heathen gods appear as actor or 
acted upon, as conscious or perceptive, as speaking, moving, eating, etc. 
The heathen indeed attributes “‘divine’’ activities to his elilim, but 
these are construed as a function of the cult, stemming from the cultic 
exercises which are performed on the idol. We are doubtless to under- 
stand Numbers 21 29 and Judges 11 2 in this way. For throughout 
the narratives, from the theft of Laban’s ‘‘gods” (Gen 31 19, 30-35) to 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image, idolatry is conceived solely as fetishism. Hence 
we find that in the majority of the stories about idolatry the narrator 
distinguishes two religious spheres: the sphere of the one living and 
acting god, the god of Israel, and the sphere of elilim, heathen fetishes 
unrelated to living gods. It is most illuminating that the narrator does 
not purport thereby to express his own personal distinction; he attributes 
it, in all naiveté, to the idolater as well. The “gods” of the gentiles are, 
by their own admission, merely inanimate objects. There are instances 
when the heathen is credited with the recognition of a living god, but 
this recognition is always limited to the god «f Israel. A heathen belief 
in other living gods is beyond the scope of the Biblical narrators. 

The first Biblical story dealing with idolatry. is the episode with 
Laban in Genesis 31 19, 30-35. The view that Israel worships a living 
god while the heathens deify idols is presented in full even in this story. 
The heathen Laban believes in the god of Jacob, the only active god in 


(bene ’el), is preferred by many scholars even though it injects a late concept into an 
early text in a patently artificial manner. Here too, however, it is not “gods” to whom 
the nations are apportioned as inheritance (cf. Steuernagel’s commentary ad loc.): 
bene 'el are angels, the “‘patrons of the nations’’ (§aré ha’ummdét) of Rabbinic literature, 
and have nothing to do with mythological deities. 

3 Passages in which YHWH is described as ‘‘above all ’elohim,” or extolled in that 
he is incomparable among elim (cf. Exod 15 11; 18 11; Deut 3 24; 10 17; Jer 10 6; Ps 77 14; 
86 8; 95 3; 96 4; 97 3 etc.) surely bear no allusion to gentile gods. ’Elohim, bene ’elim, 
bene 'elohim, can apply equally well to the angels of YHWH: see e. g. the coxology of 
Ps 89 7-9 which is in the same style. The monotheistic intent of these phrases is dem- 
onstrated by their presence in books and passages permeated by the fetishistic con- 
ception of idolatry; cf. the book of Deuteronomy, Jer 10 11, Ps 135 5, 15-18. For the 
monotheistic significance of the form ‘who is like unto thee” (mi kaémdka) compare 
II Sam 7 22, 28; I Kings 8 23, 60; Jer 10 7 exclaims “‘among all the sages of the gentiles . . . 
there is none like unto thee!” 
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the story (Gen 24 30, 40-41; 30 26, 30); it is this god who appears to him 
in a dream (31 24, 29), and Laban respects his surveillance (31 49-50). 
Yet Laban possesses a set of private “gods,’’ the teraphim, which Rachel 
has stolen. Thus the narrator has naively ascribed to a heathen the 
view that Israel (here the ancestors of Israel) has an animate god, while 
the gentiles serve figurines. It does not occur to him at all that the 
gentiles might fancy their gods to be living deities. 

Two religious spheres are evident also in Genesis 35 1-4. Jacob’s 
household believe in the deity of the Bethel theophany, but they possess 
“foreign gods” as well. It is these that Jacob buries under the terebinth 
at Shechem. 

The fetishistic conception of idolatry is manifest in the account of 
the golden calf (Exod 32). The calf is not regarded as a representation 
of YHWH: in itself it constitutes a ‘‘god” in place of YHWH (vv. 1, 
4, 8), and so it is interpreted in Psalm 106 20. The calves of Jeroboam 
are likewise ‘‘other gods,’’ inasmuch as he ‘‘cast YHWH behind his 
back” (II Chron 13 8; cf. I Kings 14 9; 12 2s). On the other hand, the 
calves do not represent a gentile deity either. The fateful apostasy of 
Israel appears, then, to be nothing more than the worship of an ano- 
nymous ‘‘molten calf,” which, while not representing any deity is itself 
served as a god. Thus two religious spheres are apparent in these narra- 
tives as well. Both the generation of the wilderness and Jeroboam 
recognize but one living god, yet they alienate themselves from him, and, 
after the fashion of heathens, manufacture images that represent nothing. 

In the ‘wars of YHWH” heathen gods play no part whatsoever. 
The enemies of YHWH are the gentiles themselves, not their gods (cf. 
Num 10 35; Judg 5 31; I Sam 30 26; Ps 83 3). The account of the Exodus 
bears no reference to the participation of Egyptian gods. Pharaoh says 
“T know not YHWH” (Exod 5 2), without going on to express trust in 
gods of his own. To be sure, YHWH is said to ‘‘wreak judgment” on 
the gods of Egypt (Exod 12 12; Num 334), and a similar notion is ex- 
pressed in several passages (cf. Isa 191; 46 1-2; Jer 46 25; 502; 51 44; 
Zeph 2 11). Other passages, however, make it clear that what is intended 
by this phrase is the breaking of idol-gods (Jer 10 14-15; 43 13; 51 47, 52; 
Nah 1 14; Ezek 30 13; Hos 8 6; and see below on Dagon). The magicians 
of Egypt work wonders by their own great skill; they call upon no gods 
to aid them. Only when they fail do they say ‘“‘it is the finger of god” 
(Exod 8 15), referring, obviously, to the god of Israel. Pharaoh himself 
ultimately acknowledges this god, and among his servants are some who 
“fear the word of YHWH” (9 20). In these stories too, two religious 
spheres are set forth: the idol gods on whom judgment is wreaked, and 
the living god of Israel, recognition of whom is occasionally credited 
to a heathen. 

“‘Judgment”’ of a heathen god is described fully in the story of Dagon’s 
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fall before the Ark (I Sam 5-6). The portrayal of Dagon is fetishistic 
in every detail: the idol which stands in a temple, falls on its face and 
is brcken, that alone is Dagon (5 2-5); that is what the Philistines call 
“Dagon our god.” There is no hint of a belief in Dagon as an animate 
deity. Along with this the narrator has the Philistines acknowledge 
the feats of Israel’s god: they are familar with his mighty deeds in 
Egypt (63, 5, 9). But since this god is no idol, the narrator has perforce 
ascribed to the Philistines the view that Israel’s god is indeed animate. 
He naively imagines the heathen concept of deity to be the same as 
Israel’s: their own gods are idols, the god of Israel is living. Since this 
story bears all the marks of a folk-tale we are entitled to conclude from 
it that idolatry was popularly conceived in Israel as fetishism. 

Quite illuminating is the account in II Kings 18 17—19 19 ( = Isaiah 
36 1—37 20). Rabshakeh boasts that the king of Assyria has conquered 
all the nations and set fire to their gods. Both he and his king admit the 
reality of YHWH (18 22, 25, 30, 32-35; 19 4, 6, 10-13, 15-18), but they taunt- 
ingly assert that, like the gods of the other nations, he too will be unable 
to save his people. Hezekiah is outraged that his “living god” should 
be compared to “gods of wood and stone” (19 1s-is). In other words, 
Rabshakeh and Sennacherib know only one living god: they make no 
allusion to the defeated nation’s trust in living gods of their own, nor 
does the Israelite take offense at having YHWH compared with the likes 
of these. Moreover, it is significant that the king of Assyria boasts of 
his own strength, never once extolling the prowess of his god. We know 
now that Assyrian kings do in fact always list the gods who lead them 
on to victory, and they especially glorify the god Ashur. But this prac- 
tice is neither alluded to nor condemned in the Bible. At no point does 
the author of this historical account reveal an awareness of the heathen 
belief in gods, nor does he express any opinion of it. 

The stories of Daniel 2—6 dealing with Babylonian and Persian kings 
belong to the same category. 

Although Nebuchadnezzar’s god is Bel (4 5) he is depicted in chap- 
ter 3 as a fetishist: his god is a golden image set up in the plain of Dura 
(3 12, 14, 18, 28). This image, like the golden calves, is set up to no deity, 
being itself a ‘‘god.’’ Belshazzar likewise serves gods of silver and gold, 
brass and iron, wood and stone (5 4, 23). Yet Nebuchadnezzar knows 
the god of Israel and his angels: he admits that Daniel's deity is ‘god of 
gods” (2 47); he extols the god of Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah 
(3 25-33); this god is ‘‘Most High God” (3 26, 32; cf. chapter 4 where both 
Daniel and the king call him the ‘Most High”, vv. 14, 21, 22, 23, 29, 31), 
and ‘‘king of the heavens” (4 34); Nebuchadnezzar sees his angel in a 
dream (4 10-14); knows that in Daniel is the spirit of the holy god (5 11); 
he calls this god ‘‘everlasting”’ (4 31). The phrase ’elahin di medarehon ‘im 
bisra la ’itoht (2 11) doubtless refers to the god of Israel and his cortege 
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rather than to heathen ’e/ahin. In these stories as well there is no indica- 
tion of a belief in mythological deities. Nebuchadnezzar does not mistake 
the spirits he sees awake or asleep for pagan theophanies; he knows them 
to be the angels of the ‘‘Most High.” Yet when he makes obeisance it is 
to Daniel; and his sacrifice is for Daniel, not for the ‘Most High” 
(2 46). The object of his worship is thus consistently a fetish, a material 
thing, animate or inanimate. 

Daniel 6 tells of how Darius the Mede ordered all his subjects to 
pray to him alone for thirty days. Here the king himself is a “fetish’’- 
god. But neither here nor anywhere else doés the Bible allude to the 
mythological background of the heathen deification of kings; namely, 
the idea that the king is descended from the gods. The prince of Tyre 
says “I am god” (Ezek 28 2, 6, 9), not “I am son of god.” Divinely 
begotten mortals do appear in the story of the ‘‘heroes,” offspring of the 
“sons of god” (Gen 61-8). This, however, is part of Israel’s own “‘posi- 
tive’ mythology, inasmuch as only living ‘‘sons of god” could have 
taken human wives and begotten progeny; no such story could possibly 
be told about lifeless fetishes. The Bible is ignorant of the existence of 
this idea among the heathen, and of the connection between it and the 
deification of kings. The idolater says “to wood: thou art my father, 
and to stone: thou didst bear me” (Jer 227). That is why the same 


King Darius who purports to be divine nevertheless knows ‘‘the god of 
Daniel” and his angels, and moreover speaks of him as the “‘living god” 
(Dan 6 17-28). Even here, therefore, the living god of a heathen is only 
the god of Israel. 


Macic AND DIVINATION 


In the heathen world magic and divination are linked with mytholo- 
gical religion. Gods and demons have an active role in both: magicians 
and diviners invoke the names of gods and spirits and look to them for 
assistance. The Bible fails to appreciate the mythological basis of magic 
and divination; its fetishistic concept of idolatry here found striking 
expression. 

All types of sorcery are prohibited in the Bible, but not on the ground 
that they imply belief in the power of the gods to work wonders or 
reveal the future. There is no indication whatsoever that the Bible 
relates the occult arts to the gods. Magic and divination are viewed as 
human skills, employed by presumptuous men to unveil the future or 
set in motion supernatural forces; they are an attempt to be “like God.” 
The Bible does not deny the efficacy of sorcery. This is not because it 
credits the power of the gods, but because it believes in the mysterious 
human arts of the diviner and magician. Laban can disclose by divining 
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that he was blessed for the sake of Jacob (Gen 30 27). Egyptian magicians 
work wonders through their sorceries (Exod 7 1—8 3). Balaam, expert 
in the occult, ‘goes towards enchantments” (Num 241), knows the 
future, and can bless and curse efficaciously. The witch of Endor suc- 
cessfully raises Samuel from his grave (I Sam 28 3-25); ghosts are be- 
lieved to speak from the earth (Isa 8 19; 29 4). The magician is “skilled 
in enchantment” (Isa 3 3), and the binder of spells ‘‘cunning” (Ps 58 6). 
The Bible does mention divination through elilim: Egyptians “seek 
unto their elilim’’ (Isa 19 3), and Ahaziah divines through Baal-zebub 
(II Kings 2 6). However this does not necessarily imply a belief in the 
participation of mythological gods: the use of elilim is but one of many 
categories of divination, and doubtless refers to nothing more than 
divination by idols which was widespread among the ancients (cf. the 
use of teraphim in Ezek 21 26). It is this type of art which Habakkuk 
derides as senseless fetishism (Hab 2 19), and that Hosea probably alludes 
to in Hos 412. This particular type of divination is considered vain; 
not so divination in general. For while Second Isaiah emphasizes the 
inability of heathen gods to predict, inasmuch as they are “wood and 
stone”’ (Isa 41 23, 26, 28-29; 42 s—9; 43 9, 12; 44 7-20; 45 20-21; 46 5-10; 48 14), 
when he speaks of Babylon’s sorceries (47 9-15) it is as though they have 
been effective heretofore — and in this case idols are not mentioned. 
The heathen faith in dream omens is similarly viewed as bearing no re- 
lation to faith in gods. Joseph must disclose to Pharaoh that his dream 
is from God (Gen 41 25, 28, 32), and Daniel must do the same for Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Dan 2 28-30). Even the Midianite dream interpreter of 
Judg 7 14 fails to mention that his companion’s dream is from the gods. 

This is not to imply that in the stories about magic and divination 
divine activity is not mentioned. Here too, however, it is the activity 
of Israel’s god, not that of the heathens’. Laban discloses that YHWH 
has blessed him (Gen 30 27). YHWH reveals the future to Pharaoh, 
the Midianite, and Nebuchadnezzar. He directs the speech of Balaam; 
Philistine sorcerers divine by cows, but YHWH directs the beasts’ steps 
(I Sam 6 7-16). He manipulates the lots of the sailors (Jonah 1 7), and 
controls the divination of Nebuchadnezzar (Ezek 2126). The only 
heathen divining connected with a spiritual being is necromancy: the 
soul of the dead which rises as a ghost is designated elohim (I Sam 
28 13). 

Thus two spheres are reflected also in the Biblical data on magic 
and divination: these are represented as human skills which even the 
heathens fail to associate with gods. To the extent that that divination 
employs idols or teraphim it contains a true fetishistic element. Only 
insofar as the soul of the dead is elohim can it be called in any sense divine. 
The workings of a god are occasionally recognized in sorcery, but only 
of the God of Israel. 
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THe Laws 


The laws of the Pentateuch nowhere proscribe the belief in heathen 
gods or the recounting of their myths. While a cultic prohibition is 
placed on uttering their names (Exod 23 13; Josh 23 7), there is no law 
aimed against the mythological god-belief of the heathen. The “satyrs” 
of Leviticus 17 7, along with the ‘‘gods” of Exodus 22 19 are divine or 
demonic beings of the Israelites who were not completely ejected from 
the popular cult of early times. But wherever worship of heathen gods 
is expressly prohibited, worship of idols or heavenly bodies as gods is 
meant. 

Some scholars maintain that at an early period images of YHWH 
were set up in Israelite sanctuaries, and only later were they forbidden. 
As a matter of fact, images of YHWH were never forbidden. There is 
no law in the Bible which bans fashioning an image of YHWH, nor do 
the prophets ever condemn such images. Moreover there is no prohi- 
bition of making an image even of a heathen god. What is forbidden is 
the ‘‘making”’ of gods, the worship of one’s own handiwork. There is 
no awareness of the heathen endeavor to represent the gods in plastic 
form. The religion of the gentile is apprehended only as fetishism: he 
“makes” himself a god and then worships what he manufactures. This 
is reflected quite clearly in the Decalogue’s prohibition of idol and picture 
making (Exod 20 4-5; Deut 5 s-9), and in the detailed commentary of 
Deuteronomy 4 16-is. The legislator forbids making the likeness of a 
human (“male or female’), an animal, fowl, insect, or fish. The phrase 
“‘which is in the heaven above”’ is doubtless intended to cover the host 
of heaven as well. These laws, then, ban the making of an image of 
visible, material objects — orgariic and inorganic — and forbid serving 
them as gods. The idea of heathenism that imagery merely represents 
invisible, mythological deities whose abode is the heaven, earth, or sea 
is entirely absent. The heathen artificer postulates three realms: the 
gods, material objects, and the idols; the idols are fashioned in the 
image of the gods. The Bible knows only two realms: material objects 
and idols made in their image. The third link, the gods, is missing. To 
be sure, the idea of an image of deity is found: man is created in the 
image of God (Gen 1 26-27; 5 1), and God assumes human form. But this 
idea is found only with regard to the living God of Israel, never in con- 
nection with heathen gods. We also find a very modest representation 
of super-mundane beings in Israel: the cherubim of the South and the 


4 “Thou shalt have no other gods before me” (Exod 20 3; Deut 5 7) may be inter- 
preted as prohibiting the deification of any other spiritual being; it is perhaps directed 
against a belief in gods. If so, we have preserved in this passage a vestige of the fight 
against heathenism which took place in Israel with the advent of monotheism. 
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calves of the North, images of the sacred creatures who serve as the 
bearers of the god. Ideologic and plastic imagery, therefore, are asso- 
ciated only with YHWH and his cortege. This parallels the motif of 
divine offspring which similarly appears in a story about the “‘sons of 
God,” but never in a story about heathen gods. Since neither the fash- 
ioning of an image of YHWH nor the representation of other gods are 
ever deali with, it necessarily follows that the Bible lacks any prohi- 
bition of representing deity. The very idea of portraying deity seems to 
be wanting.’ Only ‘making gods” is forbidden, inasmuch as the manu- 
facture of the image is in itself taken as making a “god.” The depre- 
cation of the calves as idolatry indicates that they too were viewed as 
manufactured gods, or fetishes. 

The fetishistic conception dominates all of Biblical legislation on 
idolatry. Making gods out of silver and gold is banned (Exod 20 23); 
Canaanite gods are to be torn down (Exod 23 24); making molten gods or 
elilim is forbidden (Exod 34 17; Lev 19 4; 261); idols are to be burnt 
(Deut 7 5, 25); he is cursed who makes “an idol or molten image. . . the 
handiwork of a craftsman” (Deut 27 1s). Deuteronomy terms gentile 
gods ‘‘abominations,” “‘detested things,’’ “‘wood and stone,” “silver 
and gold.” In addition, this book prohibits the worship of sun, moon, 
and the host of heaven, which are all viewed as fetishes, with no relation 
to mythological deities. 


THE POLEMIC AGAINST IDOLATRY 


The Biblical polemic against idolatry stands on the single contention 
that idolatry is foolishness in that it apotheosizes material objects. There 
is no argument against plurality of gods; against faith in beings who are 
born and die; who are male and female; who have animal desires, etc. 
Nowhere is there an explicit statement to the effect that the gods in 
whom the gentiles believe are non-existent. Nowhere is any heathen 
myth confuted, nor is the depravity which is often imputed to the gods 
exploited. The entire Biblical philosophy of heathenism is summed up 
in the charge of fetishism. 

There is no basis for the opinion that this type of polemic first makes 
its appearance in Deuteronomy, while the early prophets considered 


5S Nor is it to be found in Isa 40 18. Ta‘arekii means ‘‘place over against,” “‘compare,”” 
cf. Ps 89 7; Job 28 17, 19. The thought is explicitly stated in Isa 40 25; 46 5. 

6 Expressions such as the “‘idols of their gods” (Deut 7 25), ‘‘the idols of. her gods” 
(Isa 21 9), “Bel... Nebo... their idols” (I'sa 46 1), and similar phrases do not imply 
a distinction between the god and the idol. We have here a kind of fetishistic ‘“‘nomi- 
nalism”’: every name of a heathen ‘“‘god’”’ designates a conventionally fixed form which 
is actualized in the various idols. Fashioning an idol in such a form produces the “g 
Hence we find “every nation made gods of their own’”’ (II Kings 17 29). 
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heathenism as other than mere idol worship.? On this point there is 
no differing among the prophets. Narrative and poetry may contain allu- 
sions to gods who are reduced to shédim; but the prophetic literature 
does not hint at the existence of gods even to this extent. 

Some have discovered in Hosea a polemic against the syncretistic 
worship of YHWH-Baal. This syncretism is a product of scholarly 
romancing. Such a fusion could have arisen only on the basis of a 
belief in the mythological Baal. The Bible, however, never refers to 
the mythological Baal, no polemic is waged against such a conception 
of him, nor is there a word of polemic against the worship of a syn- 
cretistic YHWH-Baal. First Hosea (Hos 1-3) reproves the people for 
following baalim, for thinking them to be “lovers’”’ who supply the 
prosperity which really YHWH has given them. Israel has ‘‘made over 
to Baal’’ the silver and gold that YHWH conferred upon her. In other 
words, YHWH and the baalim are absolutely distinct. The fetishistic 
conception of idolatry in Second Hosea (Hosea 4-14) is particularly 
pronounced: cf. 4 12, 17; 8 4-6; 105-6; 112; 132; 144. Isaiah likewise 
conceives idolatry as fetishism: cf. Isa 2 7-8; 10 10-11; 17 7-8; 27 9; 30 22; 
31 7. He envisions the end of idolatry as the time when the worship of 
elilim of silver and gold will come to an end (2 18, 20). Micah’s view is 
the same (1 7; 5 12). 

We find a truly polemical style, emphatic, reasoned, and satirical in 
Habakkuk 2 1s-19; Jeremiah 10 1-16; 16 19-20; Isaiah 40 1s—20; 41 7; 42 8, 17; 
44 9-20; 45 16, 20-21; 46 1-2, 5-7; 48 5. The ideological argument of these 
passages is but one: idolatry is fetishistic folly: It is nowhere labelled 
mythological folly; the heathen belief in gods is never mentioned. 

A few critics maintain that Jeremiah (and the prophets who preceded 
him) had not yet repudiated the reality of the gods and their rule over 
gentile lands (for which Jer 16 13 is cited). The error of this notion is 
manifest from the fact that the fetishistic conception prevails through- 
out the book of Jeremiah; gods are neither mentioned nor alluded to. 
(Cf. 1 16; 2 5, 27-28; 3 9; 7 30; 8 19; 10 3-15; 14 22; 32 34) The gentiles’ re- 
version from idolatry will be signalized by their realization that man 
cannot manufacture gods (16 19-20). 

Ezekiel is generally considered to be ‘crammed full of mythological 
material.”® The force of this observation is greatly lessened by the fact 


7So Duhm in his commentary to Isaiah (ad 37 19). 

8 See Smend, Lehrbuch der Alitestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte, 1899, p. 182; 
Kuenen, Volksreligion und Weltreligion, 1883, p. 120f.; 316-319; Baudissin, Studien 
zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte, 1876 (ed. 1911), Vol. I, pp. 29, 51, 96, 109; Ehrlich, 
Migqraé Kipshiité, ad Isa 2; so too Wellhausen, Stade, Duhm et. al. 

9 See Gunkel’s commentary to Genesis, p. 34; Hélscher, Hesekiel, der Dichter und 
das Buch, 1924, p. 9; Diirr, Ezechiels Vision von der Erscheinung Gottes (Ez. c. 1 u. 10) 
im Lichte der Vorderasiatischen Altertumskunde, 1912, p. 6; Cassuto, Mé-Adam ‘ad 
Noah, p. 39 f. 
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that this material consists entirely of ‘‘positive mythology,” i. e. ideas 
which the prophet himself subscribes to. Ezekiel too fails to discredit 
any mythological motif, or denounce any mythological beliefs. The 
lament of Tammuz is noted, but without reference to the legend of the 
god’s death. In chapters 17 and 23 the prophet describes Israel’s apos- 
tasy in extravagantly erotic imagery; yet despite his affinity for the 
erotic he has nothing to say about the sexual elements of heathen myth. 
Idolatry is epitomized in one brief phrase: it is the “service of wood and 
stone”’ (20 32). 

Deuteronomy abounds in denunciations of idolatry, and here too a 
fetishistic conception underlies. Typical is the taunt that the gods of 
the gentiles ‘‘neither see nor hear, nor eat nor smell” (4 28). In a similar 
vein are the remarks of Jeremiah 105, Psalms 115 4-7, 135 15-18, and 
Daniel 5 23. The writers scoff at heathenism on account of its gods who 
cannot eat! No Biblical writer has any jeers, however, for the banquets 
of the gods — scenes of unbridled gluttony and drunkenness. 


A CRITIQUE OF THE CONVENTIONAL INTERPRETATION 


Scholars have long realized the peculiarity of the Bible’s appraisal of 
idolatry, and some attempts have already been made to explain this 
anomaly. But the historical conclusions of the phenomenon have as 
yet not been drawn. The conventional explanation is that the prophets 
deride idol worship because they deny the reality of the gods. The 
charge of fetishism is the consequence of their repudiation of the gods’ 
existence: thus the prophets imply in this charge an oblique verdict on 
polytheism as well.*° Such an explanation does not commend istelf; in 
fact, it makes the anomaly many times more puzzling. 


10 See Baethgen, op. cii.; compare Baudissin’s comprehensive and fundamental 
study ‘Die Anschauungen des Alten Testaments von den Géttern des Heidentums” 
in Studien. . . (vide note 8), part I, p. 49 ff. Note there the remarks on the controversy 
between De Wette and Hupfeld on p. 82. Following Hupfeld, Baudissin maintains 
that the prophets’ charges against idol-worship pre-suppose a denial of the gods’ 
existence. This is the view also of Kuenen, op. cit. p. 316-318, and Schultz (quoted 
by Kuenen) Alttestamentliche Theologie, 1869, Vol. I, p. 45f. See also Hehn, Die 
Biblische und die Babylonische Gottesidee, 1913, p. 282; Albright, From the Stone Age to 
Christianity, 1940, p. 250. In his commentary to Isa 4419, Duhm characterizes this 
entire polemical approach as unsatisfactory and ineffectual. Volz, in Jesaia II ed. 
Sellin, 1932, p. 52, seeks to resolve the difficulty by assuming that while the prophet 
actually knew the distinction between gods and idols, his attack was directed against the 
magical cult which was widespread among his people. Isaiah, however, reveals no 
such knowledge. The magical cult of idols was intimately related to gods aad their 
myths, so that one could not have combatted it without making reference to the latter. 
The charge of fetishism, therefore, has no real bearing on the magical cult either. 
A study dedicated entirely to this problem is Eissfeldt’s ‘Gott und Gétzen im Alten 
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This view understands the denial of the reality of the gods to be 
the real and conclusive ground of the Bible’s verdict on idolatry. How 
came it, then, that this conclusive ground is so well suppressed as not 
to be plainly stated even once? This explanation casually ascribes to 
the prophets and other Biblical writers either a prodigious tragi-comical 
failure of thought and expression, or an incredible circumlocution. 
Instead of saying that the idols are nought because the gods do not 
exist, they persist in saying something entirely different for a thousand 
years: that the idols are nought because wood and stone are not gods. 
And they press this irrelevant point with such emphasis and passion 
that one might suppose it to be their decisive argument against idolatry. 
Moreover, they charge the heathen with senseless fetishism! Now we 
know that a belief in gods underlay the heathen’s idol-worship; how 
then could Biblical writers fatuously accuse the heathen of folly because 
they themselves did not happen to believe in his gods? Indeed it is 
quite clear that in the opinion of the Bible the heathen views his own 
religion as the worship of wood and stone, and has no other gods at all 
beside these. 

One must also wonder how the Biblical writers could suppose that 
such a polemic, elaborating a trivial, superficial charge while totally 
suppressing the really compelling argument, would be in any way 
effective. If they were acquainted with mythological polytheism they 
could not fail to see that their argument did not strike at its heart. 
Moreover if the Israelite masses believed in heathen deities and their 
myths — as the prevailing view asserts — an adequate attack on idol- 
atry could not be sustained without directly assaulting such beliefs. 
The first objective should have been to eradicate those beliefs from the 
consciousness of the people, for they constitute the core of heathenism. 
If the Biblical writers attained the realization that the gods did not 
exist, their exertions should have been directed first and foremost to 
elucidating and conveying this thought to the people. They not only 
neglect to do this, they never once give their new idea outspoken ex- 
pression. In their pre-occupation with idols they completely overlook 
the mythological gods behind them. To deny the reality of the gods is a 
sort of “‘secret weapon’’ which they are loath to bring into play. The 


Testament” (Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1931, pp. 151-160). According to 
Eissfeldt, after the period of Elijah-Elisha the idea developed in Israel that only a god 
who was worshipped without idols was truly god. From this stemmed the denial of 
gentile gods: since they had idols they could be no more than wood and stone. It is 
difficult indeed to understand how such an absurd idea could possibly have developed. 
The Bible certainly never gives it clear expression. The reality of the gods is not 
denied because they are worshipped through idols; it is only the idols who are spoken 
of as no-gods inasmuch as they are wood and stone. 
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absurdity of all this is self-evident. The Biblical battle with idolatry 
will be understood only on the assumption that the idolatry of the 
Israelite people was fetishism. 


ISRAEL’s LIFELESS IDOLATRY 


What is the place of the idolatry that is reflected in the Bible? 

This idolatry is not a representation perverted for the sake of polemic; 
nor is it an artificial contrivance, the product of naiveté or circumlocu- 
tion. It is something historically real: it is idolatry as it existed in pre- 
exilic Israel. This is the key to the riddle of the Bible’s conception of 
idolatry: it knows only Israelite idolatry, which was lifeless, without 
gods or mythology. Israel was distinct from other nations of antiquity 
not by its idea of monotheism alone; it was equally distinct in its idolatry. 
The vestigial idolatry which is reflected in the Bible existed nowhere 
except in Israel. Herein lay the error of the Biblical writers them- 
selves: failing to realize the uniquely Israelite character of their idolatry, 
they identified it with that of the gentiles. This idolatry was created 
by the impact of the monotheistic revolution which occurred at Israel’s 
birth as a nation in the days of Moses. Although the vitality of hea- 
thenism was snuffed out by this revolution, it did not entirely disappear 
at once. Of the early Hebrew pantheon, shades — “satyrs’’ — were 
preserved. Another element was similarly preserved: the fetishistic 
worship of idols which went on among the people for many generations 
as a real ‘‘superstition,” as a cult whose ideological roots were severed, 
which was no longer congruent with the dominant national religion and 
which therefore was incapable of further creativity as an element in 
the national culture. That this was its form even in early times is 
demonstrated by the stories of Rachel and the teraphim, Jacob and the 
“foreign gods,” and the “judgment” of Dagon. Such idolatry is the 
strongest evidence that Israel was a monotheistic nation from its in- 
ception and throughout its “‘idolatrous” pre-exilic period as well. But 
_ even this lifeless idol-worship aroused zealots who viewed it as a grievous 
sin in Israel’s history. Fetishistic practices too were a violation of the 
Covenant and a backsliding of the nation of YHWH;; not even teraphim 
in a camel-saddle were to be tolerated! 

To be sure, this idolatry received continual nourishment from foreign 
sources. Despite its essentially Israelite character, it is consistently 
viewed in the Bible as something foreign. For if gods and myths could 
not successfully invade the monotheistic atmosphere of Israel, the 
production of idols still could enter from abroad, and the people did 
attribute some magical powers to these “charms.” Syncretism and 
theocrasis could not strike roots in Israel since their ideological basis 
was wanting. There was no family of gods into which foreign deities 
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could marry, nor, indeed any pantheon at all into which they could 
be naturalized. Syncretism leads always to the assimilation of foreign 
gods in their new surroundings with the eventual obliteration of their 
foreignness. In Israel, however, idolatry never ceased being the worship 
of “foreign gods.”’ From the teraphim of Laban to the ‘‘queen of heaven” 
of Jeremiah’s day, the “pantheon” of Israel contained only “gentile”’ 
deities, ‘“‘strange gods... that they knew not, new gods that came up 
of late” (Deut 32 16-17). That these gentile deities have no mythological 
characteristics attached to them reveals the true significance of their 
perpetual foreignness: the heathen ‘“‘pantheon” of Israel was one of 
images, masks, ‘‘dumb idols.” 


Two WorRLDs 


This conclusion must itself appear quite paradoxical. Can it be that 
Biblical Israel did not know polytheism? The people lived in a poly- 
theistic world and was in constant contact with heathen nations. Within 
Israel a form of idolatry was still practiced, and from time to time 
fanatical idolaters arose in its midst. Ezekiel did see, if only in a vision, 
the lamentation of Tammuz in the Temple. How could it have been, 
then, that there was no awareness of the heathens’ belief in living gods? 

Before attempting to explain this phenomenon of ignorance within 
Israel, we must note that it is matched by another, equally remarkable, 
which no one seriously questions: the heathens’ ignorance of Israelite 
religion. This religion was destined to destroy heathenism on its own 
ground, yet what do the gentiles know of it? We find no trace of the 
influence of Israelite religion on the cultures of Babylonia, Assyria, 
Canaan, or Persia. Nor do their literatures contain allusions to any of 
Israel’s great religious thinkers. Contact with Israel is not sufficient 
to bring about familiarity with its culture. Even after the exile when 
Jews establish sizeable colonies in the diaspcra their religion remains 
terra incognita to the gentiles for centuries. The Persians know it no 
better than did the early Egyptians and Babylonians. The Greeks and 
Romans of Second Commonwealth times are likewise ignorant of its 
essential character. They are acquainted with some of its customs and 
rites, but the religion itself is a sealed book to them. Even the numerous 
gentiles who toward the end of this period actually come under the 
influence of Judaism begin by adopting only its external aspects, with 
its basic ideology remaining alien to them for a long while. This process 
parallels the solely ritualistic influence of foreign idolatry on pre-exilic 
Israel. For a thousand years Israelite religion develops in the midst of 
a heathen milieu without the heathens’ knowing its real nature. We 
may conclude from this that in the sphere of religious creativity Israel 
and the gentiles were two worlds, distinct and mutually incomprehensible. | 
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And if the gentiles failed to apprehend Israelite religion for so long a 
period is it any greater marvel that Israel on its part was ignorant of 
the religion of the gentiles? 

Yet we must not misconstrue the extent of this ignorance. 

That we find absolutely no grasp of the nature of heathenism in the 
Bible does not exclude there having been persons or even sects in Israel 
who were intimate with the religion of the gentiles. Manasseh and the 
likes of him were unquestionably ardent heathens in religious outlook, 
and some of the Biblical writers may have known more than they 
disclose in their writings. One thing however is certain: the people of 
Israel did not know polytheism. Here again we are not speaking of 
speculative, abstract knowledge which is essentially external and super- 
ficial — such knowledge was, perhaps, to be found here and there. But 
there was no vital, fundamental, psychic experience of polytheism among 
the people. Those who knew it, knew it from afar, and not as a creative 
element in their own midst. The people lived and created in another 
sphere; they perceived the heathen world, as it were, through an 
obscuring fog. 

It must be remarked in this connection that every creative sphere is 
isolated from its surroundings in the same manner. Wherever an original 
national culture arises a closed culture area develops; hence the uniformity 
in the style of that culture. For several generations it manifests itself in 
pristine, homogeneous forms as a world in itself. All that Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Greek, or Chinese art produced in their early, formative 
period bears a unique, unalloyed impress. Here too one may ask: were 
not these artists aware of other creative styles? Undoubtedly they were; 
but awareness of the art of others was not important. It remained 
external and alien without decisive effect on native expressions and 
styles. The isolation of Israelite religion from heathenism was perhaps 
greater because the contrast between them was so much stronger and 
fundamental. Yet the phenomenon in itself is not limited to these two 
areas. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BIBLICAL POLEMIC 
AGAINST IDOLATRY 


The fact that the Bible’s battle against idolatry is directed at one 
of its least significant aspects determines the historical import of this 
battle as itself small and subsidiary. It could have played no part in 
the formation of Israel’s monotheism. The ideological content of this 
polemic is the affirmation that “wood and stone” are not god. Such a 
superficial observation could never suffice to confute mythological idol- 
atry. The fatal error of Biblical scholarship is that it seeks in this 
polemic the budding of the monotheistic idea. Its pivotal question is: 
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when was the existence of the gods first denied? It assumes that the 
denial of the gods was the crest of the Bible’s struggle with idolatry and 
the expression of true monotheism. On the basis of what has been 
adduced here we are constrained to offer the embarrassing reply that 
nowhere in the Bible is the existence of the gods denied, neither explicitly 
nor implicitly. Even the polemic of Second-Isaiah attacks the idols with 
no word at all for the gods. Where elohim other than the one god and 
his cortege are mentioned, their reality is not denied; rather are they 
termed shédim 16 ’eléah. In other words, monotheism was not born when 
one or the other of the Biblical writers asserted that the gods -vere non- 
existent, for such an assertion is never made. Inasmuch as the Bible’s 
battle with heathenism deals solely with the worship of idols, the essence 
of Israelite religion could not possibly have found expression through it. 

It must be equally emphasized that nowhere in Biblical literature is 
the existence of the gods and their dominion affirmed, so that we can 
detect no transition from belief to denial, or from monolatry to mono- 
theism. There is neither acknowledgment nor denial of the gods’ reality, 
for they have disappeared virtually without leaving a trace. In this the 
radicality of Israelite monotheism is particularly prominent: it operates 
in a world without gods, in a period when all besides YHWH have passed 
away. 


An INTUITIVE CREATION 


Once the true nature of the Biblical battle against idolatry is grasped, 
the evolution of Israelite religion can be seen in a new light. 

The Bible does not contend with real heathenism, yet it is in essence 
non-heathen. Without denying the existence of many gods it is suffused 
with a belief in one god. It does not combat mythology, yet it is virtually 
non-mythological. Objectively speaking, there is a metaphysical as well 
as a moral contrast between Biblical religion and heathenism which 
expresses itself in every detail of legend, cult, prophecy, and morals. 
But this contrast is not formulated by so much as one word. Although 
Israelite religion offers a new, non-heathen world view its polemic against 
heathenism is never more than peripheral, failing entirely to set forth its 
real novelty. Israelite religion eliminated theogony, but this is never 
stated. It did away with sexual differentiation in deity, but this is not 
said in so many words. It cast out the idea of the deity’s subjection 
to primordial laws of existence, but this is not made explicit. With 
the advent of Hellenism and Christianity, when the battle between 
Judaism and true heathenism was joined, although the charge of fe- 
tishism was employed, priority was given to Judaism’s emphatic claims 
of metaphysical-moral superiority. Biblical polemic, however, contains 
no assertion of this superiority despite the fact that it was already in 
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existence. In other words, the religion of the Bible was an intuitive 
creation whose novel essence was not yet comprehended and hence not 
then capable of being adequately expressed. This creation did not 
originate in the battle with fetishistic idolatry; it preceded this battle. 
For it was the new religion which put an end to heathenism in Israel and 
thereby created the necessary conditions for the rise of that lifeless 
idolatry which the Bible condemns. 

In the historical unfolding of Israelite religion the Biblical philosophy 
of idolatry again failed to play a decisive role. Its analysis was not that 
which conquered heathenism inside and outside of Israel. The Jews of 
the Restoration were immune to idolatry not because they finally 
realized that wood and stone could not be god. Even less effective could 
such an argument be in the gentile world, for it missed the vitals of 
heathenism: the belief in many gods. The national and universal appeal 
of Israelite religion inhered in its fresh, intuitive creation; the battle of 
words was superficial. This unformulated creation found form in all 
spheres of national life and produced its own world of symbols in cult, 
prophecy, song, story, and politics. The mighty force that welled from it 
was what ultimately overcame heathenism. 

Such a creation could arise only as the product of a people. Polemic 
is the province of individuals; intuitive forms, however, are a folk- 
creation. And the pinnacle of Israel’s cultural creativity was reached 
in the very midst of its “idolatrous” age. This is highly significant: it 
means that the culture was monotheistic throughout the pre-exilic period. 
Israelite “idolatry” was as superficial as its philosophy of idolatry; it 
existed either as a lifeless vestige or as an extraneous body, and hence 
was incapable of affecting Israel’s root monotheism. The world of the 
Bible is a world without gods because such was the world of the people. 
In the beginning was the conquest of true heathenism; this conquest 
underlies Israel’s later “idolatry” and its impact produced the partition 
which set Israel apart from the gentiles. Our data compel us to assume 
that the monotheistic idea was not only born in Israel’s initial period, 
but that already then it had effected a far-reaching revolution in the 
spirit of the people. It did not make its appearance as the esoteric 
doctrine of a select circle, but became at once the basis of a new culture 
for the whole nation. 
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1. Previously noted specimens. 


NUMBER of utterances found in the Hebrew Bible, which had 

long all but defied critical analysis, have recently become account- 
able in the light of Old Phoenician inscriptions discovered at Karatepe 
during 1947-48. While the accountability rests upon purely grammatical 
considerations, some of the biblical utterances in question happen to 
involve matters of greatest import for the religious history of ancient 
Israel. They involve, in particular, the question of the true meaning of 
the name of God in such basic formulas as ’éni yhwh and yhwh séba’ét, 
commonly rendered as “I am the Lord” and “the Lord of Hosts,” 
respectively, and in theophorous formations like that of yhwh Salém, 
generally translated “the Lord is peace,” — all of which can be shown 
to meet with unsurmountable philological and exegetical difficulties. 

it is with the help of the Karatepe inscriptions that we are now 
able to understand the grammatical construction of these and similar 
utterances without resorting to cunning speculation and, as a result, 
we are now in a position to appraise their intrinsic religious-cultural 
significance as well. The fact is that the Karatepe inscriptions employ 
a sentence-type in which the subject is a first person singular pronoun 
(’nk), while the predicate is represented by a noun having the form 
yqtl — that is, a consonant form exactly like that of yhwh. And since 
the Karatepe sentence-type is used as an independent clause to describe 
past actions of a causative nature, the predicate ygtl could hardly be 
anything but a participle of the causative stem. 

Accordingly, we may now recognize in the word yhwh — long since 
seen as having been pronounced yahwé — an adjectival epithet repre- 
sented by a causative participle, and understand the divine oracle ’déni 
yahwé in the sense of ‘I am the Sustainer,” “I am the Maintainer,” 
“I am the Life-Giver.’’ With the oracle thus understood, a great number 
of biblical passages, in which this divine utterance is made to serve as 
the sole proof for the truth of a prophecy, or as the sole criterion for 
the inviolability of God’s command, become at once meaningful. 

Similarly, the formula yahwé séba@’6t may now be rendered as ‘“‘Sus- 
tainer of the armies,” ‘Maintainer of the armed forces,” and we may 
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thus safely assume this epithet to have developed, appropriately, in 
times of war; actually, we meet with this formula for the first time in 
the period of the war struggle between the Rlvews and the Philistines. 
And, consistently, a name like yahwé Sal6m may now be seen as denoting 
“Sustainer of peace,” or more properly, “‘Sustainer of security,” and 
we may understand this formation as being merely more archaic in 
form than, but identical in meaning with, the divine epithet ‘65é@ 5além, 
“Maker of peace (security), employed in a later period of biblical 
literature. 

Furthermore, we may now establish in the name Jachin, borne by 
one of the two pillars that adorned the porch of the Solomon temple, 
another survival of the Old Canaanite participle, and discern here an 
attempt to describe the essential feature of the God of Israel by a word 
(yakin) which apparently had come to be more readily employed by 
the common people in the sense of ‘‘Sustainer, Maintainer” than the 
more archaic epithet yahwé. 

The writer has discussed, at some length, these and other biblical 
utterances involving the name of God in a recent paper published in 
this Journal. In a subsequent article, he has ventured to call attention 
to a still further instance of the ygtl participle in Hebrew — an instance 
that has survived in the nominal form ydrib, “‘contender, challenger, 
champion,” which, as we shall see, seems to have served as yet another 
divine epithet, except that it was not destined to reach the prominence 
of the yahwé epithet. 

That Phoenician and Hebrew should have once used a causative 
participle of the type ygtl, while universally in Semitic, including Phoe- 
nician and Hebrew, that participle is represented by the type mdil, is 
not altogether surprising. As is well known, a smaller or larger class of 
nouns formed by a prefixed v is found to be extant in nearly every 
Semitic dialect that has come down to us, and scholars have long since 
observed that nouns of the y-class often interchange with those of the 
m-class in general signification or even in concrete connotation. Accord- 
ingly, to cite an example which in the present connection is especially 
instructive, the nominal form ydrij is employed in Hebrew alongside 
the conventional participle mérib in exactly the same sense, namely, 
that of ‘‘contender, challenger, champion.’’ There is therefore nothing 
essentially unheard of either in the testimony provided by the Karatepe 
inscriptions or in the biblical utterances which we have discussed as 
seen in the light of that testimony. The only thing new is that the class 
of nouns characterized by a y-preformative, i. e., the nominal class of 
ygqtl, had also included a form that was employed in Phoenician and 
Hebrew as a causative participle before it was replaced by a form of the 
class characterized by a m-preformative, that is, by a form of the mg#l 
class. 
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Admittedly, the testimony so far at hand is not sufficient to indicate 
whether, either in Phoenician or in Hebrew, ygtl was ever used as the 
sole pattern of the causative participle or whether it was employed 
interchangeably with mil; nor does the testimony offer a clear clue as 
to the exact period of time during which the yqil participle was current 
in popular speech — whether exclusively or jointly with mgil. It seems 
safe, however, to posit a terminus ad quem for Phoenician by the date 
of the Karatepe inscriptions: certainly as regards the Phoenician colony 
in Cilicia, very possibly as regards the Phoenician homeland itself. For 
Hebrew, such a terminus would be suggested by the circumstance that 
the names Jachin (yékin) and Boaz borne by the two Temple pillars 
must be assumed to have been commonly understood at the time of 
Solomon, which roughly coincides with the period of Karatepe. But 
there can be little doubt that, long after the ygél participle had fallen 
into disuse and was replaced by mgil in popular parlance, certain par- 
ticular specimens of it, such as yahwé, ydrib, and the two new specimens 
to be considered presently, continued to be employed in literary language 
and to be properly understood by educated people — whether because 
of frequency of usage, or because of the tenacity of standard locutions 
and religious formulas, or for whatever reason." 


2. New Specimens. Imperfects or Participles? 


It would be only natural if the use of y as a preformative both in 
verbs and nouns — and, as we may say now, both in imperfects and 
participles within the verb system itself — should have led to gram- 
matical ambiguities in the instance of vocables formed after the yqil 
pattern. A case in point is the word yahwé, which has long been held to 
be a third person imperfect, despite its construction with the nominative 
pronoun of the first person in the formula ’déni yahwé. In the Book of 
Proverbs we meet with two further ambiguities of this kind.? One of 
them involves the word ydfiah, which occurs in Proverbs no fewer than 
six times; the other concerns the word yabriah, which occurs only once. 
Both forms, it need hardly be said, have been listed in dictionaries and 
concordances without questioning as imperfects of the causative stem.’ 


t For the above observations, cf. the writer’s “New Discoveries at Karatepe” 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences XXXVIII, (May 1949), 16 ff., 48f.; “The 
Divine Name YHWH,” JBL LXVIII, (December 1949), 301 ff.; “Phoenician yqtl ’nk,” 
JNES IX, (April 1950), 94 ff.; “In the Wake of the Karatepe Discoveries,” Oriens III, 
(June 1950), 20 ff.; ‘Does Amarna Bear on Karatepe?” JCS V, (1951), 43 ff. 

2 The problem of these ambiguities was first brought to my attention by my friend 
Professor Michael Bernstein of the Yeshiva University. 

3 J. Barth, Nominalbildung, 188 f. (2. ed.), did realize that yafiak, and also yarib, 
represent “‘Partizipien von “y Stt.”; but, incredible as this sounds now, he proposed 
that these and certain other nouns of the y-preformative class should be understood as 
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It is perhaps not without consequence to note that all but one of 
the occurences of yaéfiah, also the one occurence of yabriah, are contained 
in what has been commonly recognized as the oldest collection of prov- 
erbs in our Book (10 1—22 16) —a collection designated by its title as 
“The Proverbs of Solomon.” To be sure, the great mass of strictly 
proverbial sayings comprised in this collection cannot possibly be re- 
garded as the work of a single author, least of all the work of Solomon; 
rather they must be seen to have been formulated by a variety of ‘‘wise 
men” in various periods of time and under variant social and cultural 
conditions. Nevertheless, there appears to be firm ground for the propo- 
sition advanced by modern scholars to the effect that at least a nucleus 
of our collection may well have been composed by Solomon, and that 
the form set by the ‘‘Wise King” came to serve as a model and to be 
imitated by later proverbialists. This would account for the title of our 
collection as well as for the remarkable fact that its great multitude of 
maxims — 375 couplets — exhibit striking uniformity in style, metre, 
and strophical disposition, notwithstanding their vast divergence as to 
context and their all but complete lack in systematic arrangement.‘ 

It will be remembered that as a rule the proverbs of our collection 
— more so than those found in other O. T. collections, whether within 
the Book of Proverbs or elsewhere — represent nominal sentences, the 
subject being an adjectival substantive (the wise, the fool, the righteous, 
the wicked, the diligent, the slothful, etc.) or some abstract idea (justice, 
deceit, love, hatred, hope, worry, etc.), which the predicate, formed by 
a verb or a noun, evaluates as praiseworthy or reprehensible, as securing 
success or as precipitating disaster. As a rule, too, a given couplet 
(a) consists of two such sentences, one paralleling the other by antith- 
esis or synthesis; occasionally, however, the first hemistich of the couplet 
(b) mentions only the subject, the sentence being completed by the 
second hemistich: 

(a) A wise son makes a glad father, 

But a foolish son is a grief to his mother (10 1); 


(b) Divers weights, divers measures, 
Abomination to the Lord are they both (20 10). 


having been formed by metathesis from a supposed active participle of the simple stem 
qatil: payih and rayib, respectively. B. offers no explanation for yabriah, the counterpart 
of yafiah, yet he states without qualification (p. 189, n. 1): “partizipiale Substantive 
der Form yaqtil kennt das Hebr. nicht”; cf. also “In the Wake,” etc. (above n. 1), 
p. 27 f. 

4 See S. R. Driver, Introduction, (rev. ed.), p. 407; Steuernagel, Einleitung, pp. 678 
(bottom), 685; and the fresh and penetrating analysis in R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction, 
pp. 645 ff.; P. is overcautious when he says: ‘individual sayings of a timeless character 
... could conceivably be earlier, but it is improbable that any collection of maxims 
were made before 600 B. C.”’; p. 659. It will be seen that all maxims involving yafiak 
are “timeless” as well as ‘‘secular.”’ 
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Very often, however, the proverbs aim at evaluating, not a quality of 
character or an abstraction, but rather a typical conduct or habitual 
behavior, in which case the subject is invariably represented by a 
participle — qualified by a preposition, a genitive or an accusative’ — 
while the predicate indicates approval or disapproval of the given con- 
duct or behavior or, more precisely, of persons given to such conduct or 
cultivating such behavior. Here, again, the couplet ordinarily consists 
of two nominal clauses, either (c) both or (d) at ieast one having 
a participle as subject, while upon occasion the couplet appears to 
consist of a single sentence, with the subject making up the entire 
first hemistich and involving (e) one or (f) two participles: 


(c) He who walks (ptc.) with wise becomes wise,° 
But he who associates (ptc.) with fools will smart for it (13 20); 


He who seeks (ptc.) good seeks favor, 
He who searches (ptc.) for evil, it will overtake him (11 27); 


(d) He who winks (ptc.) the eye makes trouble, 
And a prating fool shall come to fall (10 10); 


(e) He who returns (ptc.) evil for good, 
Evil shall not depart from his house (17 13); 


(f) He who judges (ptc.) the wicked and condemns (ptc.) the righteous, 
Even they both are an abomination to the Lord (17 15). 


Unless we recognize here an original feature, established in an early 
period of Hebrew Wisdom and followed traditionally throughout its 
subsequent development, it would be hard to account for the prevalence 
of the participial construction whenever we meet with proverbs recom- 
mending or disparaging a given standard of conduct.? Yet among the 
more than a hundred maxims extant in our collection that deal with 
various types of conduct and, accordingly, employ the well-known He- 
brew participle patterns — gétél, nigtal, mégattél, magtil — two instances 


5 In Hebrew, it will be remembered, it is impossible to say whether a participle 
qualified by a following noun stands in the construct or the absolute state (and, accord- 
ingly, whether the following noun is a genitive or an accusative) except in the following 
instances: (a) when the participle is determined by the article; (b) when it is followed 
by a preposition; (c) when it is a fem., a pl. or a dual; (d) when it is an intransitive 
of the simple stem; (e) when it represents a root of the third-weak class; (f) when it 
is a middle vocalic nifal or hifil; within our collection of proverbs, the status of the 
participles in question, which as a rule are masc. sing., is for the most part non liquet; 
sure constructs may be found only in 14 22 (c) and 13 13 (d); assured absolutes are 
evidenced in 10 5, 9 and elsewhere (b) and, curiously enough, in all instances of (e) — 
10 18; 12 16; 13 20, etc. — with the possible exception of 19 17; only once, 11 25, do we 
come upon an unqualified participle; on the variance in status of the yqtl participles (f), 
see below, p. 208 f. 

6 So according to the Qéré and the ancient versions (including Targum: dimhallek). 

7 Outside our collection, cf..Prov 28 passim; Eccl 5 9; 85; 10 8 f.; Sirach 4 31; 5 14; 
34 5; 35 14 ff., 24, etc. 
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are found in which the subject is represented by a form of yqtl, namely, 
the instances of yaéfiah and yabriakh mentioned above. 

Why the deviation from the norm? Specifically: is it a deviation in 
syntax, the participle as subject being replaced by an imperfect? Or is 
it merely a deviation in morphology, the archaic causative participle 
being retained in lieu of the more conventional one, that is, in lieu of 
méfiah and mabriah? These questions can be answered satisfactorily, 
I believe, meager though the evidence at our disposal is. 

It will be seen that, within our collection, yaéfiah (g) always forms 
the subject of a nominal sentence complete in a single hemistich, and 
that it is paralleled invariably with the verbal adjective ‘éd, ‘‘witness,”’ 
properly a nomen agentis of the type gatil, as in gér, “‘sojourner,” lés, 
“scorner,” and the like, while yabriah is coupled with a conventional 
participle, plain and simple, and is found in a couplet that (h) consists 
of a single clause, of the type cited above under (b) and (f). The six 
couplets in question read as follows: 


(g) He who breathes (yafiahk) truth affirms justice, 
But a witness of falsehood — injustice (12 17); 


A faithful witness will not lie, 
But he who breathes (ydfichk) untruths is a false witness (14 5); 


A true witness saves lives, 
But he who utters (ydfiah) lies is all deceit (14 25); 


A false witness will not go unpunished, 
And he who breathes (yafiak) lies shall not escape (19 5); 


A false witness will not go unpunished, 
And he who breathes (yéfiak) lies will perish (19 9); 


(h) He who despoils (ptc.) (his) father and expels (yabriah) (his) mother® 
Is a son shameful and despicable (19 26). 


Confronted with only one or two of the above couplets, one might 
think it conceivable that some individual proverbialist thought it fit to 
deviate from the participial construction, for reasons of his own, and 
that he used the imperfect in a quasi-conditional or relative sense, as if it 
was qualifying an implied substantive or a substantival relative pronoun, 
such as #5 ’dSer or mi ’dSer, ‘‘anyone who” or “he who.” The puzzling 


8 “His” is supplied in Septuagint, Targum, Peshitta, and modern translations. It 
is noteworthy that Targum and Peshitta render all instances of ydfiah, also yabriak, 
invariably by conventional Semitic participles. 

9 Cf. Exod 32 33 and Lev 20 passim; when forming a relative clause, an asyndetic 
imperfect may well be found used in attributive or substantival sense, as in Gen 49 27 
(yitraf, ‘that ravens’’) or Isa 41 24 (yibhar, ‘‘he that chooses”), but even instances of this 
kind are extremely rare; Arabic proverbs describing standards of conduct by means of 
imperfects are rather frequent, but as far as one can see, the imperfect is invariably 
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thing is that the alleged deviation in syntax should recur every time 
when ‘“‘he who breathes” forms the subject of a proverb, and that it 
should occur only in this case and in that of yabriah, that is, only in 
the case of two verbs of the causative stem. Equally puzzling is it that 
yafiah, which is used very rarely elsewhere in the Old Testament, should 
occur so freely in Proverbs, and that in all its occurences here it should 
be qualified exclusively either by ‘‘truth” or by “lies,” so that the 
problem before us is not one of a recurrent vocable but rather of a 
recurrent phrase of dual application, yafiah ’é¢mtiné and yafiah kézabim. 

The inference thus appears all but inescapable that in “‘breather of 
lies” and “breather of truth’ we deal with an antithesis of long standing, 
that is, with locutions which became standard in Hebrew poetry on 
Wisdom, at a time when this was not a deviation from the participial 
construction because yqtl was still being used as a causative participle. 
Eventually, we must further recognize, the antithesis came to be so 
favorite a topic among aspiring proverbialists that they appear to have 
borrowed it for couplets of their own making®* — a procedure the like of 
which has been widely practiced in Arabic poetry as well. From what 
has been said about the nature of our collection, it is not at all surprising 
that fully five such couplets, very possibly five out of a much greater 
number, should have found their way into that collection. And we may 
safely recognize the same development in the case of ‘expeller of (his) 
mother,”’ even though ‘‘expeller’” happens to occur only once in all of 
Proverbs, indeed only once in all biblical Hebrew. 

We come upon more direct testimony to the nominal nature of 
yafiah in a passage contained in a younger collection of the Book of 
Proverbs, specifically in a saying about “‘six things that the Lord hateth”’ 
(Prov 6 16-19). Five of these “six things” are ordinary nouns. The sixth 
is none other than our ydfiah kézabim, and it is made to form a direct 
parallelism with a conventional participle. The distich in question 
(Prov 619) has been rendered in the Vulgate, with an extraordinarily 
fine sense of precision, as 


proferentem mandacia testem fallacem*® 
et eum qui seminat inter fratres discordias, 


introduced by man or, in modern proverbs, by ili; cf. Freytag, Arabum Proverbia, II, 
pp. 658 ff.; A. P. Singer, Arabic Proverbs (ed. E. Littman, Cairo, 1913), Nos. 4, 18 f., 
56, etc. 

9 Undeniable evidence of just such a borrowing is provided by the proverbialist 
responsible for the dictum of Prov 6 16-19 to be considered presently; apparently also by 
Ps 27 12; see below. 

10 So also Targum and Peshitta: démallel (for demmallel, so Pesh. also here and 
Targ. 14 5, 25; cf. above n. 8) kaddabita; curiously enough, in both versions the order 
of the two nouns is in reverse to that of MT, as if based on a text that read: m5* apy sy 
par. 
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and one might be tempted to come even closer to the syntax of the 
Hebrew distich by rendering it 


A breather of lies: a false witness, 
And a sower of discord among brethren. 


We come upon less direct but, I believe, no less reliable testimony 
to the nominal nature of yafiah in a psalmist’s prayer for delivery from 
adversaries; the pertinent passage (Ps 27 12b) reads: 


For there have risen against me false witnesses, 
And a breather (wyfh) of violence. 


From its association with ‘‘false witnesses,’’ we would be bound to infer 
that the word rendered wyfh was intended by the consonant text as 
wifiah, that is, as a construct of our yafiah prefixed by the particle wé.* | 
Nor need we rely for this understanding of the passage solely on inference: 
it is plainly vouchsafed in Jewish tradition both in antiquity and in 
medieval times.'? The construct of the participle, however, is the more 
remarkable in view of the absolute state of ydfiah in all its occurences 
in Proverbs — a variance in status with which we shall meet again in 
the case of yarib. 

We may thus add two new members to the series of specimens of the 
yqtl participle which can be shown to have survived in Hebrew literature. 
Specifically, the series may now ‘be said to consist of yahwé, ‘‘sustainer, 
maintainer,” ydkin, ‘‘maintainer, establisher,”’ ydérib, ‘contender, chal- 
lenger,” ydafiah, ‘breather, utterer,” and yabriah, ‘‘expeller.”” As already 
indicated, the variety of proverbs about the “breather of lies’ would 
seem to justify the assumption that this phrase and its antithesis, the 
‘breather of truth,” were coined in the period which came to be consid- 
ered, traditionally, as the classical period of the composition of proverbs, 
that is, the period of the “‘Wise King.’”’ In other words, a proverb con- 
cerning the “breather of lies,’’ very possibly also the one concerning 
the “expeller of (his) mother,” may well have been included in the 
nucleus of our collection, 10 1—22 16, by which it earned the designation 
as “‘Proverbs of Solomon.” This would fit well with the name Jachin as 
a popularizing synonym of yahwé at the time of Solomon, so that at 
least three specimens of the archaic participle — yafiah, yabriah and 
yakin — would have been commonly employed in Hebrew at that time; 


1 In all probability, it was the defective writing of the consonant text which led 
the Massorites to vocalize 5°) (on the analogy of x7")?); for similar cases of a scriptio 
defectiva leading to mistaken vocalization, see below, n. 16. Barth held our vocable to 
be a ‘“‘Nebenform”’ of ydfiah (cf. above, n. 3); see also Briggs, Psalms (ICC), p. 244, 
who refers to Ps 10 5, 126 (rather than to Proverbs!). 

2 Thus Targum renders the vocable by the same word by which it renders ydaftak 
in Prov 6 19; 14 5, 25; Ibn Ezra renders it médabbér, adding that it is “like” yéfiah. 
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how many more specimens may still have been in popular use, we have 
no way of knowing. But we do know that, about the same time, appar- 
ently an indefinite number of specimens of the ygfl participle must have 
been commonly used in Phoenician — at least among the Phoenician 
colonists at Karatepe. 


3. “Champien of Zion.”” A Variance in Status. 


By way of a postscript, the writer may be permitted to call attention 
to what he believes to be a hitherto unrecognized occurence of yarib — 
an occurence, moreover, in which this specimen of the ygél participle 
appears to be used as an epithet of the God of Israel.%* As far as one 
can see, Charles C. Torrey is the only scholar to have recognized — 
guided, as he so often has been, by an unerring sense of propriety — 
that the phrase /é-rib siyyén found in Isa 34 s should be understood as 
a nomen agentis in the construct, qualified by siyyén, and that it should 
be rendered accordingly as “(unto the) Champion of Zion.” Although 
the rendering itself has always appeared plainly irrefutable, by consid- 
erations of contents and parallelism, Torrey’s analysis of rib as a “verbal 
adjective” must now be seen to be open to question." 

Apart from the fact that the verbal adjective of middle vocalic roots 
is not normally represented by a pattern of this kind,™ Second Isaiah 
employs the word r%b for ‘‘contest, quarrel,’ while certainly once, almost 
certainly twice, in his book the prophet uses for “‘contender, champion” 
a form of the yqil participle, namely, yar#b. Accordingly, this vocable, 
I venture to propose, should be recognized as underlying the phrase 
before us, except that the construct of ydrib, yérib, when preceded by 
the preposition /, would automatically become contracted to /irib, just 
as, e. g., lé-yamin >lé-yémin>limin, ‘‘to the right of.” In other words, 
we should recognize in 2°99 a defective writing for what would be rendered 
av) in plene writing. Such a scriptio defectiva, we recall, is found rather 
frequently in MT when each of two adjoining syllables contains a long 
vowel.*s It was this circumstance of a defective spelling which, naturally 
enough, led the Massorites to vocalize /é-r#b what in reality had been 
intended as lirib by the consonant text." 


12a See ‘In the Wake” (above, n. 1), p. 29, n. 21. 

3 Cf. C. C. Torrey, The Second Isaiah (New York, 1928), pp. 223, 284 f.; see the 
next n. 

™4 Cf. Bauer-Leander, 464 f. 

8 See G.-K.-C., parag. 8. J.a; A Rahlfs (in Nachrichten v. d. Kgl. Ges. d. Wiss. su 
Gottingen Philo-hist. Kl., 1916), p. 340. 

16 We should thus add Jértb and wiféak (see above, n. 11) to the long list of erroneous 
vocalizations caused by scriptio defectiva; cf. Fried. Delitzsch for MT (in Lese- und 
Schreibefehler, pp. 62 ff.) and Driver (in Notes on... Samuel, pp. XXIf.) for the 
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One of the occurences of yaérib in Second Isaiah is so unmistakable 
that there has never been any question as to its nature and meaning. 
It is contained in the phrase 


And with thy contender I will contend (49 25), 


the word “thy contender,” yéribék, having been seen by Rashi and Qimhi 
as identical in function with the conventional participle mérib.17, Another 
utterance of this prophet (51 22), no less clear and unmistakable, has 
been obscured by unnecessary exegesis of translators and commentators.™® 
I submit, indeed, that when that utterance is put in juxtaposition with 
the one presently under discussion, the two passages appear to elucidate 
one another to the exclusion of a reasonable doubt: 


wy ay pay aP PITN WN TD 


Thus says thy Lord, the Sustainer, 
And thy God, the Contender for his people (51 22). 


ys 2b ornidy mw = md op ov »> 


For there is to be a day of vengeance unto the Sustainer, 
A year of recompense unto the Champion of Zion (34 8). 


In both utterances, we should not hesitate to discern, the prophet has 
effected the same parallelism with striking exactitude, in both he has 
apparently used the name of God in its ancient appellative meaning of 
“Sustainer’’ or ‘‘Life-Giver,” and in both he has placed it in juxtaposition 
with another divine epithet, that of ‘Champion, Contender.”’ Nothing, 
indeed, would be more characteristic, more symptomatic, of the national- 
philosphical sermon of Second Isaiah than that he should have utilized 
these two appellations of Israel’s God and thus helped keep them alive 
among the elite of the people.'® 

In terms of the above understanding of the two Isaiah passages, we 
notice a difference concerning the status of yér7). It is certainly treated 
as a status absolutus in the rendering yarib ‘ammé (as against a possible 
yérib ‘ammé) — in agreement with the writing ydéfiah (rather than yéfiah) 
in Proverbs — so that ‘ammé would necessarily form an accusative. On 
the other hand, it must have been intended as a construct in [trib siyyén, 
as it is in yéribék, with siyyén standing in the genitive. Owing to the 
nature of the Semitic participle, it is true, this variance in status need 
not imply a difference in meaning. In fact, we have seen, the common, 


Septuagint. A close counterpart of our Jérfb is the vocalization /éré in I Sam 18 29, for 
liré, caused by the defective writing x1 (for plene xb) — as long since recognized by 
scholars (Gesenius, Delitzsch, Driver, Kittel’s BH [3 ed.], and others). 

17 See ‘In the Wake” (above, n. 1), p. 23 f. 

18 See the last mentioned article, p. 25. 

19 Cf. “The Divine Name’”’ (above n. 1), p. 321 f. 
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conventional participles used in Proverbs to describe types of conduct 
exhibit now the absolute construction, now the construct one, while 
elsewhere in Hebrew we find phrases like ‘‘maker of (peace, darkness)” 
or “keepers of (the sanctuary)’’ constructed with the participie either 
in the absolute (‘652, $émérim) or in the construct (‘6Sé, 56méré).2° It 
is therefore safe to say that yarib ‘ammé may have been intended either 
in the sense of “the who contends for his people” or “‘the Contender of 
(for) his people,” and that the prophet would have said lirib siyyén 
whether he meant “unto the Champion of Zion” or “unto him who 
champions Zion.””* 

Yet it is precisely their variance in status that will be seen to lend 
further support to the analysis of the several specimens of the yqil 
participle which we have considered. Forms like yéribék, ‘‘thy contender” 
(Isa 49 25) and yéribat, ‘‘my contenders” (Jer 18 19; Ps 351), do eliminate 
the possibility of an imperfect once and for all and establish yarib as a 
noun, specifically as a momen agentis, just as much as does the formula 
"dni yahwé with respect to the form yahwé. But faced with specimens 
of this kind alone, one might entertain a doubt as to whether they have 
actually retained their old participial force, as did those of the Karatepe 
inscriptions; or whether they have been completely substantivized into 
pure nouns, in the manner of certain specimens of the Proto-Semitic 
gatil participle, such as Hebrew kéhén, “‘priest,”” Arabic sahib, “‘master,” 
Syriac tara‘, ‘‘doorkeeper.’’ Such a doubt, however, is now proved 
groundless by the testimony of ydrib ‘ammé and, especially, by the 
persistence with which ydfiah is rendered as a status absolutus in all 
instances of its occurence in the Book of Proverbs. For only if the 
yqtl specimens under discussion did retain in Hebrew uncurtailed parti- 
cipial rection, as did their counterparts in Phoenician, would they be 
capable of governing an accusative as well as a genitive. 


20 See above, n. 5, and the last mentioned article, p. 313, n. 18; see Num 3 32 and 
ibid. v. 38. 
at See “In the Wake,” nn. 3 and 13. 








EVIDENCE OF THE TEXT OF THE JOHN H. 
SCHEIDE PAPYRI FOR THE TRANSLATION OF 
THE STATUS CONSTRUCTUS IN EZEKIEL: 


JOHN WM. WEVERS 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


HE authority of B as the best source for the original LXX has now 
been forced to yield to the earlier evidence of Sch.2 In many in- 
stances Sch represents a text closer to M, thereby enhancing the value 
of A as witness to the original LXX at the expense of B. The assumption 
is accordingly justified that the original LXX was much closer to M 
than we had hitherto supposed. New evidence for the fact that Sch 
represents such an earlier witness to the original LX X has been found, 
and it is the purpose of this article to present this evidence. 
It is a recognized fact that the Greek of the LXX was Hebraic in 
character. The full extent of this, however, has never been fully appreci- 
ated. An illustration of this Hebraic character of the LXX translation 


is its rendering of the Hebrew status constructus (hereafter abbreviated 
as st. cstr.). As is well-known, the st. cstr. is not normally prefixed by 
the article, although the few instances in M where the phenomenon does 
occur are not to be explained as corruptions of the text as Kautzsch does 
(GK 127f-i; cf. 125a) but as primitive survivals. 


A. A comparison of Sch with M reveals 890 instances where the Greek 
renders the Hebrew st. cstr. with its genitive by the nomen regens modi- 
fied by a genitive phrase. In some of these cases the st. cstr. is preceded 
by the accusative particle nx, thereby designating definiteness. Of these 
sixty-eight occurrences of nx, in all but four (23 19 nuepas veornTos 


t The following abbreviations are used throughout this study: M — Masoretic 
text as presented in the 3rd edition of Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica; LXX — Septuagint; 
Sch — the text of the John H. Scheide Biblical Papyri as contained in The John H. 
Scheide Biblical Papyri — Ezekiel, ed. by Allan C. Johnson, Henry S. Gehman and 
Edmund H. Kase. Princeton University Press, 1938; pr — praemittit / unt; om — omit- 
tit | unt; Uncial Mss. of the LX X text: B — Vaticanus; A — Alexandrinus; Q — Machali- 
anus; I‘ — Cryptoferratensis. For the purpose of this paper, only the above uncials have 
been collated. 

2 Cf. Henry S. Gehman, ‘“‘The Relations between the Hebrew Text of Ezekiel and that 
of the John H. Scheide Papyri” Journal of the American Oriental Society 58 (1938) 
92 ff. and “The Relations between the Text of the John H. Scheide Papyri and that of 
the Other Greek Mss. of Ezekiel” Journal of Biblical Literature 57 (1938) 281 ff. 
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gov for my) °D nx; 29 20—ynv avyurrov (-rov BAQ) for 
oxy; 30 10 — rAnOos avyurtwy for oAxD jon nN, and 34 7- 
kv for mir 127 nx) the particle is rendered by the article before t. 
governing the genitive. Of these four exceptions, two instances, 29: 
and 34 7, find support in Hebrew MSS for the omission of nx. 
Furthermore there are three instances where nx’s function is indicated 
by the article in Sch, but the article is absent in A or Q: 30 16 to wAnOos 
peudews for 8) ]107 NN; 3018 Ta OKnTTpa avyuTTOV for OSD MvD ON 
and 39 25 Tyv atxuadwovay caxwB for apy’ maw nx and in one case in 
which M has nx no article appears in Sch, namely, 29 14 — arxwadworav 
(+ twv-BQ) avyuttwy (-Tov A) for onxD mav nx but BAQ have rnv 
before atx. This is obviously a copyist’s error of omission in Sch. 
There are 440 cases in which the st. cstr. in Hebrew is rendered by a 
noun preceded by the article. This is what one might expect, since 
literary Greek style demands it. The use of the st. cstr. and its genitive 
in M of Ezekiel may be classified in four main groups: a. Words with 
pronominal suffixes. b. Nomen regens and the genitive of proper nouns. 
c. Nomen regens and the indefinite genitive, and d. Nomen regens and 
a genitive determined by the article. All of these are indiscriminately 
represented in the LXX as we have it by the nomen regens preceded by 
the article and modified by a genitive. 
The first of these, words with pronominal suffixes, is by far the most 
frequent type found in Ezekiel. A few examples will suffice. 
29 18 1nd) by Kae Ty Suvaper avrov 
31 5 inop by To peyebos avtouv 
34 15 "NX by Ta mpoBaTra pou 
Examples of this are numerous, and reflect good Greek style in the 
use of the article. 
This can also be said of the second type where the nomen rectum isa 
proper noun. A few examples of this are 
30 15 o¥D NyD by Tnv toxUY aLryuTTOU 
38.17 Saw wai by Twy mpodntwv tapandr 
39 15 1 pon by To moAvavdpiov Tov ywy 
Instances of the indefinite genitive are more numerous in M of 
Ezekiel than that of the genitive determined by the article. Strangely 
enough, even this type is sometimes represented by the definite expression 
in the extant MSS of LXX. For example, 
31 16 }7y *xy by Ta EvAa Tns Tpudys 
36.6 on nado by Tov overdiopov (-uovs BAQ®) ebvwv 
On the other hand, the last type is more frequently represented thus, 
as for example 
314 mw xy by Ta EvAa Tov Tred.0v 
32 4 mown jy by Ta mwerewva Tov ovpavouv 
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B. Of much more interest than the above, however, are the 382 instances 
in which the st. cstr. is mechanically represented by a noun without the 
definite article. If the instances of the st. cstr. governed by nx be dis- 
counted, this rendering amounts to more than 45% of the total number. 

The four types of st. cstr. in M of Ezekiel listed above can also be 
illustrated here. 


a. Words with pronominal suffixes. 

20 9 nna by ev peow avTwv 

23 47 oa by vious avTwy 

27 20 qnba7 by eumopor gov 

34 30 oy by Aaos pou 
b. Nomen regens modified by the genitive of proper nouns. 

21 18+ mim 137 by Aoyos KU 

23 23 Nw 1a by viovs acoupiwy 

27 22 naw S27 by europa caBa 

29 1s+ baa qb by Baarthevs BaBudwvos 
c. Nomen regens and an indefinite genitive 

22 10 ax miny by aroxuvyny rarpos 

23 47 bmp jax by Aous oxAwv 

24 17 ow ond) by Kae aprov avipwr 

28 12 *»» 5*43) by Kae orepavos Kaddous 
d. Nomen regens and a genitive determined by the article. 

36 15 orn nods by arya vwv 

38 s own MINNA by ex evxatwy (—Tov BQ) erwv 

39 14 puNn °°. by tpogwmov THs ns 

39 18 panna ww] ON by awa apxovTwy THs ys] pr kar BAQ. 


t 


The Hebraic character of the Greek is immediately apparent. The 
tendency to represent in Greek the Hebrew st. cstr. by the absence of 


the article before the nomen regens is readily seen in the translation of 
Ezekiel. 


C. The most striking phenomenon met with in this investigation is the 
eighteen instances in which the article before the nomen regens is present 
in Sch but absent in some of the later MSS of LXX. Most of these can 
be analyzed as copyist’s errors either in Sch or in the later MSS. These 
are the eighteen instances referred to: 


21 17 "non — Tov Bvpov pov] om Tov BQ 

22 25 mmunbsx — (Kar) ac xnpat cov] om ar A 

22 31 *oyt — Tov Ovpov pov] om Tov BI'Q 

26 10 wp ipo — aro rns dwryns Tw erTwv (avTov)] om Tns A 
27 14 Naty — THY EuToptay Gov] ayopay cov BAQ 

27 s2 oma —(ce) ot vor avtwy] om or Q 
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27 33 pax bn — Tous Bacwders THs ys] om Tovs BQ 

28 16 oxmbx nD — azo Tou opous Ou] opovs / Tov transposed BAQ 

30 18 my — TNs taoxVOS auTys] om THs B 

32 10 *"A9N — THY poudaray pov] om Thv A 

32 13 nnona —(mavra) Ta KTnvn avTns] om Ta B 

32 16 oun mua — (Kar) ae Ovyarepes Tw e870] om Kar Q 

32 26 ovn paxa — Ts Cwys avTwr] yns f.a. AQ 

32 30 WE °D°D] — (exer) oc apxovres (+Tov BAQ) Boppa] om a Q 

‘38 13 wwin np — (Kat) ox europor Kapxniovos (xadx. A:—vi0t BQ) 
Jom ot BQ 

38 17 Sew wal — Twv mpodyntwv topand] om Tw B 

39 3 qnwp — To Totov gov] om To Q 

39 23 oPaX Ta — es Tas XELpas Twr ExOpwv (EexxApwy A) avTwy] om 
tas BATQ 


Of these eighteen instances three may immediately be discounted as 
obvious errors in Sch, namely, 27 :3 (where Sch was carelessly influenced 
by v. 13), 28 16 and 39 23. Haplo-/dittography (which is the earlier can 
not be determined on palaeographic grounds) operated in four cases, 
namely 22 25, 32 13, 2 and 393. The same principle along with which 
itacism and / or homoeoteleuton operated explain 37 32 (ce ot), 3018 
(rns to.), 32 26 (rns ns), 32 30 (€c ov) and 38 13 (kau ov). The cases in 
2117 and 22 31 involve a possible confusion of the syllables tov and 
@vu., whereas obvious errors in the later MSS, B or A, are responsible 
for 26 10, 32 10 and 3817. Whether the remaining example, 27 33, has 
omitted the article with Baovdes in BQ through Theodotionic or 
Hexaplaric influence, on the one hand, or that Sch A are the result of 
copyist’s stylistic improvement cannot be determined. 


D. A much larger number of cases (forty-eight) in which the opposite 
tendency, i. e., the incorporation of the article by later MSS., is seen, 
reflects the expected state of affairs. The complete list is given below. 


19 12 9B — exAexTa avTys] pr Ta BAQ 

19 12 my mun — paBdos taxvos avTns] pr 7 BAQ 

19 14 712 NVDD — ex paBdou ExAeEKTWY auTns] Ex TWY paBdwy TwV EKA. 
aut. Q™ 

20 5 apy’ na — ovxov taxwf] pr. Tov A 

20 s *non — Oupov pov] pr rov BAQ 

20 s *DN— oOpynv pou] pr TnHV A 

21 24 ony — adixcas vuwr] pr Tas BAQ 

21 24 o>ywn — aceBeras vuwr] pr Tras BAO 

21 24 OD"MNON — apapTias vw] pr Tas Q* 

21 2 oamd by — aceBerars vw] pr rars BAQ 

22 10 YAN — TaTpos avTou] pr rou BAQ 
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22 14 425 — xapéra cov] pr 7 BAQ 

22 18 bsrw ma — orxos copand] pr o BAQ 

22 26 *N"1n — voyov pou] pr Tov A 

22 29 yaNn Dy — Aaov tys yns] pr Tov A 

23 8 myIa — ev veoTnTt auTns] TH post ev A 

23 10 AMAy — aroxurny (aoxXnpoovrny A) auTns] pr Tnv BAQ 

23 16 WYy — oPPadrywr avtwr] pr Tw Q 

23 18 MIN — aroxuvynv avuTys] THY aoxnuoovvnYv avTyns A 

23 21 711 — ev Karadvupatt gov] Tw post ev BAQ 

23 25 “PIIkl — KaL WTA Gov] Ta post Kat Q 

23 25 733 — vious gov] pr Tous A 

23 26 qn-Ken >> — oxevn KavxXnTEws gov] pr Ta BAQ: tns post oxevn 
BAQ 

23 29 pm may — acoxuvn (+c0u A) ropveas cou] pry A 

23 31 JV2— ets XELpas Gov] Tas post es A 

23 33 MINK DID — woTEpov adeAdns gov] pr To A: Ts post Tor. A 

23 37 i771 — Ev XEpoLv avTwy] Tats post ev Q 

24 11 mNNOY — axafaporas auTys] n axafapora avTns AQ? 

24 16 Pry — opbadywvr cov] pr Twv B 

24 25 owns — Yuxns avTwr] pr tTns A 

27 4 5’ — KadXos gov] pr To Q™ 

27 15 pb21 — eurroptay (—pevav Q*) cou] pr tnv BAQ 

27.17 Sew prs (qua %121) — Kae vor (+70v BQ) topand] ot post 
kat BAQ 

27 27 qonp — cvvaywyn gov] pr n AQ 

27 27 qnbpo ova — ev nuEepa TTwWaEWS Gov] TH post ev BAQ: T7s post 
nuepa BAQ 

27 34 qonp — ovvaywyn cov] pr 7 BAQ 

28 2 nx nd — apxorte Tupot] pr Tw BAQ 

28 17 pny 299 — dca wANOos apaptiwy cov] To post dca A: Twy post 
And. AQ 

28 18 qnbon diya — kau adcxuwy Tys eutroperas (—pras BQ*) gov] tw 
post kat BQ 

31 16 indo dips — aro gwvns trwaews avTou] THs post azo et dwrns 
BAQ 

31 17 oO JIN3 (oO qua ON?) — ev peow (Eup. A) Swns avrov (avrwv 
BA)] Ts post weow BA 

34 14 Sew ni "Ina — ev oper vynAw Lopandr] Tw post ev et oper BAQ 

36 2 mim 1239 — Aoyor KU] pr rov Q 

38 12 “T — xelpa pou] pr Tnv A 

38 19 bxtw now — yns topand] pr Tns AQ: Tov post yns A 

39 16 Vy Ov — ovoua THs ToAEWs] pr TO BAQ 
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E. It is now possible to state certain conclusions with respect to the 
LXX text of Ezekiel. 

1. The text of the original LXX was much closer to M than was 
formerly held; in fact, it tried to impress a Hebrew syntactical custom 
upon the language of the translation. This is proven by 

a. The fact that nx is almost invariably represented by the article 
in Greek. 

b. The fact that 45% of the remaining instances of the st. cstr. 
are rendered without an article before the word governing 
the genitive. 

2. Furthermore, the conclusion that A (minus the Hexaplaric addi- 
tions) is to be considered more valuable as a witness to the original LXX, 
sometimes at the expense of B, is now strengthened. 

3. Although the possibility of a pre-Theodotionic revision on the basis 
of the Hebrew text still exists, it can definitely be stated that if it took 
place this revision has left its influence on all extant uncial texts, and 
only the discovery of earlier MSS would make it possible to establish 
the text of the LXX as it existed before any such postulated revision. 
If such a revision actually was made it was thoroughgoing. After all, 
the article is such a stable part of the Greek language that a sporadic 
revision would be immediately detectable. Such a sporadic revision 
obviously did not occur in the Greek text of Ezekiel as represented in 
Sch. 

4. If applied with caution, the use and disuse of the article can be 
used as a standard for ascertaining the family age of a MS. The tendency 
shown under D above demonstrates that the more often a text is copied 
the more the article will be inserted. In fact, the conclusion that the 
original LXX text (or the original pre-Theodotionic revision thereof) 
seldom or never represented the Hebrew st. cstr. by a noun determined by an 
article is by no means unwarranted. It can be assumed that Sch itself 
is the copy of parent MSS which had fewer articles before words repre- 
senting the Hebrew st. cstr. It must not be forgotten that Sch itself is 
the product of a long textual history. 





THE USAGE IN THE POST RESTORATION 
PERIOD OF TERMS DESCRIPTIVE OF 
THE PRIEST AND HIGH PRIEST 


JOHN W. BAILEY 
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N his several articles on the Dead Sea scrolls, which have appeared 

in the JOR, Professor Solomon Zeitlin has held firmly to the opinion 
that these scrolls are of medieval origin. He has affirmed repeatedly 
that ‘‘the only criterion to determine the antiquity of the scrolls is a 
literary one”’ and that this test reveals clearly and decisively their late 
origin. One factor in this “literary criterion’ is the presence of the 
term wen as descriptive of the “high priest,’”’ which Professor Zeitlin 
affirmed was not used of the priest in the post-restoration period but 
had been displaced by the term >y77. 

In the Crozer Quarterly of January 1950 he wrote that his statement 
of the occurrence of this and other terms ‘“‘which I (he) pointed out in 
my articles in The Jewish Quarterly Review has not been challenged.” 

Inasmuch as the present writer has not observed that any challenge 
of the argument of Professor Zeitlin has been published, his desire has 
been quickened to make a study of the writings of the post-restoration 
period for the purpose of discovering just what terms one does find in 
these writings that have a bearing on the disputed subject. Professor 
Zeitlin mentions particularly the term ‘Teacher of righteousness,” the 
term El instead of JHVH, and the term Hakkohen Harosh as especially 
decisive in his argument. Space here will not allow for the full coverage 
of these terms, and we confine our attention to the third of them, the 
term for designation of the ‘high priest.” 

When we examine the designations of the high priest in the Old 
Testament, the inter-testamentary period, and the early Christian 
period, we find a very complex situation. We discover first of all that the 
most common designation for the one who was thought of as the “chief 
priest” either at a given center of worship, or of the priestly group in 
general was the simple term j7>. This term occurs nearly 700 times in 
the Old Testament, which is very many times the number of all other 
terms and designations combined; it also is found widely distributed 
in the Old Testament books, the book of Leviticus (naturally) leading 
them all in its usage of the term (about 187 times). 


A second designation of the high priest, and one closely associated 
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with the preceding term is mwno7n jn2n. This term is found in Lev 43; 
4 5; 4 16; 6 22, and Num 3s (in the plural). It is implied in the phrasing 
in Lev 6 20; 16 32; 21 10, and Num 35 235. 

In Exod 29 21, and 30 30-32 it is reported that ‘Aaron and his sons” 
(not “ordinary priests,’ as Gray, op. cit. below p. 259) were to be con- 
secrated to the priesthood. Aaron was to be “anointed as priest”’ and 
his sons were to be “girded’’ etc. Exod 40 12-15 contains the same 
instructions, and Lev 8 1-13 (cf. Num 40 16) reports that Moses ‘‘anointed 
and clothed Aaron, and clothed Aaron’s sons as the Lord had com- 
manded.”* Whatever be the facts about the actual practice of anointing, 
the term “‘the anointed” was in use for several centuries in the “‘post- 
restoration period.” In II Macc 1 10 there is report of the greetings 
of ‘‘those in Jerusalem and Judaea, and the senate and Judas” to 
"AptotoBolAw dvTt de ard TOD TOV xpioTav iepéwv yévous. The 
implication of tod Tv xpioTra@v iepéwy yévous is clear. It is here 
regarded as an established line or family of priests which in the mind 
of the writer of IT Macc is sufficiently familar to need no description. 
II Maccabees is dated by Torrey (The Apocryphal Literature, p. 78) 
“soon after’ 124 B. C. 

The tractate of the Mishnah, Horayoth, in 3: 4, specifically raises 
the question, “and who is the anointed high priest?’”’ It answers that 
it is ‘He that is anointed with the oil of unction, but not he that is 
dedicated by the many garments.” This short tractate of the Mishnah 
contains a very considerable number of references (18) to ‘‘the anointed 
priests’; similar reference is also found in Megillah 1:9; Makkoth 2:6; 
Shebuoth 1:7; Zebahim 4:3, 10:8 and Menahoth 3:2. Thus even in the 
Tannaitic period the term ‘anointed priest” was not only used, but its 
meaning was discussed. This may have been a part of the academic 
discussion of the Tannaim, but in any case it seems to be implied that 
at least in certain circles the term was in frequent use. The authorities 
had to define a term which was found in the Law, descriptive of an official 
concerning whom certain instructions were given, which instructions it 
was their duty to follow. 

A third term applied to the high priest was wen jn>. This term 
wx is a very common one in the “post-restoration period.” In the 


«In the great English translation of the Talmud, Dr. Isidore Epstein, Editor, in 
a note on Horayoth 2:1 (Israel W. Slotki, M.A., Lit. D., translator), it is said that 
“the anointed high priest was a title in the days of the first temple when the anointing 
oil was in use.” J. Pedersen (Israel. III, IV, pp. 189-191) presents the same view. 
Dr. Herbert Danby in his translation of the Mishnah, note 22, on Megillah 1:9, and 
note 13 on Horayoth 3:4, says that the “High Priests were anointed only until the 
time of Josiah.’”’” George Buchanan Gray, “Sacrifice in the Old Testament,” p. 258, 
representing the view of Wellhausen, says “that of the anointing of priests before the 
exile there is no direct evidence.” 
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books of Chronicles it is found 91 times, in Ezra 13 times, and in 
Nehemiah 14 times. In the Chronicles it is used 13 times to refer to 
the “‘head”’ of a person, 6 times to a “‘first’’ of a series, 8 times to the 
“top” of trees, 12 times to the ‘“‘head of a house,” 46 times (including 
I Chron 27 5) to a “chief,” and 6 times (I Chron 2431; II Chron 19 1; 
24 6; 24 11; 26 20; 31 10) to wx1n nD, the term to which we give special 
study below. In the book of Ezra it is used in 93 and 96 of the head 
of a person, in 7 28; 8 16 (and probably 8 17) of the “chiefs” (of men). 
In 1 5; 2 68; 3 12; 42; 43; 81 and 10 16 the term refers to “the heads of 
the fathers” (houses). In Nehemiah the term is used in 3 36 (Hebrew) 
of the “‘head of the body.”” In 7 70, 71 (Hebrew), 8 13; 11 13; 12 12; 12 22, 23 
it designates the ‘“‘heads of the fathers” (houses). In 12 46 it indicates 
the ‘“‘chief of the singers’ and in 9 17 a “captain.” In 1015 (Hebrew) 
there is mention of nym °wen and in 11 3 of mYTom wR. In 11 16 there are 
given the names of two o4d7 -wxw “who had oversight of the outward 
business of the house of God.” In 11 17 we read of Mattaniah..., who 
was mbpnd anim abnnn wen. In 12 24 are named five of the ond owen, 
and 12 1-7 names twenty-two “that went up with Zerubbabel, the son 
of Shealtiel, and Jeshua. These were the ynm o°xND7 °wR I in the days 
of Jeshua.” 


In Ezra 7 5 we have reference to Aaron as wsm jn2n. Here is a pivot 


of dispute. Professor Zeitlin insists that uxin here means not that Aaron 
was the chief priest but the first one of the priests; Batten (ICC, ad 
loc.) held this view. The Syriac translates the phrase by 2se ,oder2; 
Kautzsch, with ‘des Sohnes Aarons des Hohenpriesters’’. The “American 
Translation”, (L. Waterman the translator here), RV, ASV, and the 
Jewish Translation all agree in translating the passage “the chief priest.” 
BDB Lexicon joins them. I Esdras 8 2 gives the same summary as 
that given here in Ezra and reads tod ’“Aapwy Tov mpwrov iepéws. 
IIpwrov is the ne of the LXX in Jer 52 2, and II Kings 25 1s, 
discussed below. 


The LXX of Ezra 7 5 reads Tov iepéws Tov tatpwov. The adjective 
j@atpq@os is found a few times in the early Christian period. In Acts 22 3; 
III Macc 123, and IV Macc 1616 we find tod watpq@ov vopuovu; in 
Acts 24 14 and IV Macc 12 18 rév rarpq@ov Bebv; in Acts 28 17, Justin, 
Dialogue with Trypho, Chapter 63, and Josephus, Antiquities IX, 256; 
XIII, 54 ra warpga yn. In all of these passages the word connotes 
that which has been handed down “‘by”’ or “‘from”’ the fathers. In this 
passage in Ezra (7 5), the adjective would accordingly mean that Aaron 
was “‘priest”’ according to the tradition of the fathers. (Note: We may 
be reminded that the term “priest” is by very many times. the most 
common designation of the “high priest’’). 


Both II Kings 251s and Jer 52 2, discussing affairs at the time 
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of the fall of Jerusalem, refer to Seraiah as wenn }n> and to Zephaniah 
as Mwnn ]i13.? 

In I Chron 24 31 we have reference to the days of David, maxn °wen 
Jwpn yn noyd wean mas odd) oad. II Chron 19 11 refers to Amariah 
as UNIT 179; 24 2 tells us of the days of Jehoiada jn2n. In 24 5 we read 
that Joash gathered onbm o marnx, and told them to repair the house 
of “‘your God,” and 24 6 reports that the king called for Jehoiada wx, 
and inquired why he had not required the Levites to collect a certain 
tax for the ‘‘tent of testimony.” 24 11 speaks of the days when much 
money was given for the temple, and the “‘scribe of the king” jm> Ppp) 
wim came and emptied the chest and put it: in place again. II Chron 
26 20 refers to Azariah oinar-b2) wen ym, and 31 10 describes Azariah 
as pws mad wean ynDm3 

The variety of terminology used by both Kings and Chronicles to 
designate the various “high priests” of whom they write is not without 
meaning in seeking to recover the thinking of both authors concerning 
the priests. Jehoiada is a distinctly good example of their variety of 
statement. In II Chron 22 11 he is introduced as ‘‘Jehoiada the Priest,” 
and is further designated in 23 s(2x), 9 14; 24 2, 20. This is his designation 
also in II Kings 11 9, 15; 12 9. In II Kings 11 10, 15, 18 he is ‘‘the priest.” 
In II Chron 23 1, 16, 18; 2412, and II Kings 124,17 he is referred to 
simply by name Jehoiada. II Chron 23 11 speaks of ‘‘Jehoiada and his 
sons,”’ and II Kings 12 7 tells us that ‘“‘Jehoiada the priest and the other 
priests” were summoned by the king. In II Chron 24 5 he is impliedly 
among ‘“‘the priests and the Levites,’’ of whom according to 246 he is 
wean. In II Kings 12 1 he is presented as bytim jn>n, but in II Chron 
24 11 he is designated wan jn>, a fact that can hardly be regarded as 
insignificant. In but one passage, II Chron 34 9, does the Chronicler 
join II Kings (22 4, 8; 23 4) in the use of the term by7 jm97; they agree 


2 Wellhausen and Kuenen regarded the compilation of the books of Kings as 
essentially completed by about 600 B.C., only a few short passages being introduced 
later. Driver (Introduction, etc. Revised Edition, p. 199) regarded the writing as es- 
sentially contemporary with Jeremiah, the books being completed in their present form 
by about 550 B.C. Pfeiffer (Introduction, pp. 409-412) agrees with Wellhausen and 
Kuenen as to the first writing, with Driver as to the second edition, and thinks that all 
of the minor additions came later. However no one of these “‘additions” involves the 
passage here under discussion. 

3 Dr. W. F. Albright argued in JBL (XL [1921], 104-124) for Ezra as the author 
of Chronicles, and dated them 400 to 350 B.C. In his Archaeology and the Religion of 
Israel (1942) p. 125, he placed them “shortly after 400 B.C.,” and in The Biblical 
Archaeologist, February 1946, p. 15, restates his opinion that they were given final 
redaction “during the early fourth century,” and it is “highly probable that Jewish 
tradition is correct in identifying Ezra with the Chronicler.” 
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in so designating Hilkiah who found the book of the law that produced 
Josiah’s Reformation.‘ 

As we carefully search for the various terms that were applied to 
the priesthood during this period we find three that do not refer to the 
“high priest” specifically, but do help us to recover the whole range of 
thinking in which we find the “high priest’’ segregated and distin- 
guished. One of these was the term -w. In I Chron 15 22 this term (in 
the singular) refers to the Levites onbrr-w, and in I Chron 15 16 and 
35 9 occurs the same term in the plural construct, onbm-—w. I Chron 
15 4-10 speak successively of certain of the sons of Aaron and the Levites 
who were severally of the group. According to 15 11-14 the two priests 
Zadok and Abiathar were included in the total. Ezra 8 2 refers to the 
punan =w, and II Chron 36 14 speaks of nym oman b>. Ezra 8 29 
tells of bxaed mann wm ondm on27 Ww, and in I Kings 42 we read 
that among own of Solomon was Azariah ]m>7. 

Another expression referring to the ‘“‘heads of the priests” is found 
three times. In II Kings 19 2, and its duplicate in Isa 37 2, Hezekiah, 
on hearing from Eliakim. . ., ‘who was over the household, and Shebna 
the scribe, and Joah...the recorder,’ of the threats of Rab-Shakeh, 
sent “Eliakim. .., and Shebna..., o2n27 *3pn, covered with sackcloth, 
unto Isaiah the prophet.”’ In Jer 191 is the record of the word of the 
Lord to Jeremiah that he take a potter’s earthen bottle, *3prm nym pn 
oman and go forth to...Hinnom and there proclaim words to be 
given him. This third passage combines the term o72n “pr with a 
term found frequently in the Old Testament books, nym »3pr, but the 
combination found here is unique. 

Still further light on this whole matter is reflected by a term found 
in three passages which are in I Esdras. In 8 5 we read the words 
which are put into the mouth of Ezra, that he had set apart twelve men 
Tav mvdapxwy T&v iepéwy to whom he gave instructions about the 
proper care of certain materials “holy to the Lord.” (The reference, 
I Esdras 7 s, in Liddell and Scott, 9th Edition, for this phrase, is both 
incomplete and inaccurate). In 8 5s the instructions are continued 
and these twelve are told to deliver these materials. .. rots guAapxorts 
Tov tepéwy kal tav Aeveitwy. In 8 96 (97) it is recorded that Ezra 
made to swear Tovs giAapxous Tov iepéwy xal Tov Aeveitwy that 
they would put away the foreign wives with their children. This 
term ®iAapxos (dvAapxys) is very rare in any usage, and is known in 
only these three passages in reference to the priests. It is used in 
I Esdras 7 s and in II Macc 8 22 to designate the “phylarch of Timo- 


4Dr. Julian Morgenstern thinks (article cited below) that the term wxin jnon 
came into use following the reformation under Josiah. 
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theus’s forces.”5 With these three passages must be included Deut 31 28 
which is the only passage known in which there is found both this Greek 
term, Tovs duvAadpxous dua@v (LXX), and the Hebrew term behind it, 
n>"waw »2pr.® 

Interestingly, if not indeed strangely, enough, reference to the }n27 
byn is found in the Old Testament only a few times. Lev 21 10 reflects 
what may be the original designation of the priest, more briefly and 
technically described in other passages. The writer speaks here of jm2n 
ynxo dyn “upon whose head the anointing oil is poured.”” Num 35 25 
and 35 28 with Josh 206 refer to the bymm ymD7 Mv, at which time the 
inadvertent killer may return to his home in safety. II Kings 12 10 
refers to bymm yon, Jehoiada, and II Kings 224; 22s and 234 and 
II Chron 34 9 describe Hilkiah with the same term. Neh 31, 3 20 and 
13 28 refer to Eliashib as bytin ymDn; but 134 refers to him simply as 
}797. bynn is found in Haggai 11;7 1 12; 114; 22 and 24 referring to 
“Joshua the son of Jozadak the High priest.” Similar reference is made 
also in Zech 3 1, 3 8, and 6 11.8 

In his significant study, “A Chapter in the History of the High 
Priesthood” (The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
IV [Jan., April and Oct., 1938-39], 1-24; 183-197; 360-377) Dr. Julian 
Morgenstern expresses the view that all references in the Old Testament 
to symm jn2n bear marks of being interpolations, the term having been 
inserted in these several passages perhaps in the Greek period. He 
believes that the first actual occurrence of the term is that reflected in 
the Aramaic Papyri from Elephantine, No. 30 (line 18), which is a 
letter “to our Lord Bigvai, Governor of Judea,” in Jerusalem. This 
letter was written by Jedoniah and colleagues, priests in Yeb (Elephan- 
tine) in the year 408 B.C. and they report having written a letter to 
Johanan 829 si7> three years before, i. e. in 411 B. C. This, Dr. Morgen- 
stern believes, is clear evidence that Johanan had assumed the title 
an Nim by the year 411 B. C., and that this is the earliest date to which 
the term brim jn> (in its Aramaic equivalent)? can certainly be assigned. 


5 So RV. Goodspeed reads, ‘‘the cavalry commander,” the usage at Athens. The 
RV has a note that the term is to be understood as “probably the captain of an irregular 
auxiliary force. Some write Phylarches as a proper name.” 

6 Driver says (ICC, ad. loc.) ‘‘The expression ‘elders of the tribes’ does not occur 
elsewhere.” 

7H. G. Mitchell, ICC, ad. loc. thinks this may be the first occurrence of this 
designation. 

8 The two olive trees (or branches) of Zech 42-4, and 4 11, 13 are regarded by 
Dr. Julian Morgenstern (Joc. cit. below, p. 5) as references to the “high priest and 
“this assistant” (or “second priest’’). 

9 In connection with the presence of this term in this letter attention may be called 
to the occurrence of the terms o°x79 35, 0x7 39 and ni7> 35 in the Phoenician language 
of the 4th to the 2nd centuries B.C.. G. A. Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions: 
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This designation, bt:7 j79n, in its Greek equivalent 6 iepeds 6 péyas, 
is found a number of times in the Apocrypha. In Jeshua ben Sirach, 
in his “Praise of distinguished men’’ (50 1), is included Ziywv ’Oviov vids 
iepeds 6 péyas. In the story of Judith, at 46 “Iwaxelu 6 iepeds 6 
péyas is introduced, apparently as the head of the council of all the 
people, for at 4s and again at 15s "Iwaxelu 6 iepeds 6 péyas Kai 7 
yepovola are associated in the issuance of orders and the observation 
of developments; in 4 14’ Iwaxeiy 6 iepeds 6 wéyas kal ot mapeornkdres 
évwmvov kuptov join in the presentation of offerings and sacrifices unto 
the Lord. 

I Macc 12 20 quotes a letter with the opening salutation: ’Oveig iepe? 
peyadw xaipev. In 14 20 it is reported that a number of letters had 
been received by the people of Judea bearing the salutation: Diuwrt 
iepet peyadw xaipev. We are told in 151 that a letter was sent to 
Simon iepe? xai Ovapxy, and in 152 it is said that the greeting was 
to Simon iepet weyadw kal €Ovapxp. 

In I Macc 13 42 we are informed that in the “170th year #ptato 
6 dads "Iopanrt ypadev év tais ourvypadats xai ocuvvadd\aypaow 
"Etovs mpwrov Liwwvos apxuepéws peyadou Kxai orparnyov kal 
nyoupévou "lovéaiwv.?? 

It should not be overlooked that the term ym jnD7 of the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament is regularly translated in the LXX by the 
Greek term 6 iepeds 6 wéyas. An exception is found in II Kings 25 18 
and its parallel Jer 52 24 where we find rév iepéa Tov rp@rov, a natural 
form in this particular sentence. The term apxvepets is the etymological 
equivalent of the Hebrew term warn jn>. A study of the varied uses of 
the two terms wx and apxt- shows that they carry the same general 
kinds and range of connotation. 

The term a&pxvepevs is the one which is used most frequently in the 
Apocrypha. This term was known among the Greeks, especially in the 
Inscriptions in the Roman Provinces." (Liddell and Scott ad verbum; 
Inscriptiones Graecae ad Res Romanas Pertinentes; index lists 152 refer- 
ences.) Apparently it came into the Apocryphal literature with I Esdras 


Inscriptions, Nos. 4, 5, 29, 35; see also Zellig S. Harris, A Grammar of the Phoenician 
Language, Glossary, pp. 110, and 145-146. 

10 This same double term is found in 14:27 in X and V, but not in A. The note at 
1342 in The First Book of Maccabees, Dropsie College Edition. Jewish Apocryphal 
Literature, that “‘here and elsewhere the Greek has apxvepéws weyadou” is not accurate. 
The Greek does not usually so read. 

1 W. Baudissin (Article, Priests and Levites, HDB, IV, p. 96a) expressed the opinion 
that this term had its origin as a designation of those of the “‘non-acting high priests 
who were superseded by the Hasmoneans” . . . ‘‘Later additions to the group were made 
by Herod and the Romans through their assumption of authority to dispossess and 
appoint to the high priesthood at their pleasure.” 
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9 39, 49; referring to "Eopa& 7@ dpxuepet. (A;B reads iepe? cf. vs 42). 
The same term is also in 9 40, "Eapas 6 dpxvepels. It is found in I and 
II Macc a considerable number of times. In I Macc it is used seven times 
(10 20, 32,38, 69; 12 3,6; 1430) to characterize Jonathan; once (12 7; Cf. 12 20) 
as the designation of Onias; nine times (13 36; 14 17, 23, 27, 35, 41; 15 17, 24; 
16 12) with reference to Simon; and once (16 12) of John the son of Simon. 
In II Macc 3 1; 3 33; 15 12, Onias is so designated, and in 3 4, 9, 10, 16, 21, 
32, 33 is so implied by context. Jason, brother of Onias, had “obtained 
THY apxtepwobvvnv by corruption” (47); in 413 he is characterized 
as Tov doeBovs kal odk apxiepéws "Idcovos. According to 4 24, 25 
Menelaus had obtained the dpxvepwotvnv by fraud, and proved entirely 
unworthy of it. Temporarily he left it to his brother Lysimachus (4 29). 

In 14 3 it is reported that Alcimus had formerly been a&pxvepevs but, 
with mercenary motives he claimed to King Demetrius that he had 
renounced his a4pxtepwoivnv (14 7), thereupon he was reappointed by 
Demetrius (14 13). According to I Macc 1438s, King Demetrius had 
assigned to Simon THv apxvepwobvnv and at a public assembly Simon 
agreed &pxvepat@oa. Following Simon’s death he was succeeded by 
his son John, and a record was kept Tis apxvepwaoivns aitod which 
we do not have. By 75 we are told that Alcimus wished teparevev, 
and was established in thy apxvepwotvnv; being of the line of the 
Aaronic priesthood he was trusted by the people (7 14-16); but he proved 
his treachery by slaying ‘‘sixty of them in a single day”; he had then 
to contend zepl ris apxtepwobvns. King Demetrius confirmed Jona- 
than in THY apxtepwoivynv™ (1127), and the youthful Antiochus later 
reaffirmed it to him (11 57). 

In the Testament of Levi 5 2 it is recorded that the Lord said unto 
Levi that “unto thee have I given the priesthood’’ and 9 3 records the 
same statement. In 8 1-10 there is extended declaration that Levi “‘has 
been anointed with holy oil” and established in the priesthood. In 8 14 
to 17 it is recorded that a king shall arise and establish a new priesthood 
and that among them shall be “high priests.’’ In 17 2 it is said that ‘‘the 
first to be anointed to the priesthood shall be great,’’ and in 173 “the 
second that is anointed shall serve.” 18 2-14 promises ‘‘a new priest.” 
The Assumption of Moses 61 declares ‘‘there shall be raised up kings 
bearing rule and they shall call themselves priests of the Most High God,” 
a manifest reference to the Hasmonean “‘king-priests.”’ 

Our available space does not permit us to make any adequate sum- 
mary of our findings resulting from this brief study. They must be 
largely allowed to speak for themselves. However, on the basis of this 
review of the material under study it is, I think, fairly clear that in the 


1% This term is found also in Philo (Special Laws, Book I, XIII, 72, XVI, 84: 
XVIII, 96, XX, 105-107; XXI, 108-109; and XXI, 110), 
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early ‘‘post-restoration period” and continuing on into the Maccabean 
period no single designation of the “high priest” was definitely and firmly 
fixed. The Hebrew brn jr07 and its Greek equivalent 6 iepeds 6 wéyas 
had certainly come into the vocabulary of the Jews of both Palestine 
and the Dispersion, but it had not eliminated other terms and titles. 
The fact that the Hasmonean “priests” claimed to be of the order of 
Melchizedek indicates that they based their rights to the priesthood 
upon one that was believed to be more ancient than, and to have pre- 
cedence over, that of the house of Aaron. 

As we look back over the whole field of our investigation we find a 
complex situation. The differing terms and titles for “high priests’ are 
not numerous, and the number of occurrences of any one of them is 
not a large one. It is however clear that a term that has once been in 
current use, and has then given way to another to become the more 
usual one, may again be brought back into a place of significance by 
some writer on a particular occasion. And it is further clear that such a 
writer may use a given term as one that is so familiar to his readers that 
it requires no interpretation, even though the term is not known to us 
in any other contemporary writing. The term used was related not only 
to the subject under discussion, but also to the individuality of the 
writer choosing it. 








NOTES ON THE INTERNAL AND ARCHAE- 
OLOGICAL EVIDENCE CONCERNING 
THE CAVE SCROLLS* 


SOLOMON A. BIRNBAUM 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
INTERNAL EVIDENCE 


HE Cave Scrolls are of two kinds. Firstly we have the Biblical 
ones: Isaiah Scroll A and Isaiah Scroll B. Then there are the five 
non-Biblical ones: The War Between the Children of Light and Children of 
Darkness, the Book of the Covenant, the Thanksgiving Hymns, the Lamech 
Scroll and the Habakkuk Commentary. Thus the internal evidence pro- 
vided by this material is of two sorts: it is literary as far as the non- 
Biblical manuscripts are concerned, and purely textual in regard to 
the Isaiah Scrolls and to the Habakkuk passages embedded in the 
Commentary. 


In the War Scroll mention is made of the “Kittim of Misrayim” 
and the ‘‘Kittim of A’Sur.” It has been suggested? that the reference 
is to the Ptolemies and Seleucids, respectively. This is an attractive 
interpretation. If correct, it would mean that the War Scroll was com- 
posed after the carving up of Alexander’s Empire and before the end of 
the Seleucid Kingdom, i. e., between 323 and 63 B.C. E. And not the 
War Scroll only. Certain internal similarities between it, on the one 


* The following lines constituted part of a lecture read before the Palestine 
Exploration Fund in London on March 22, 1950. 

tI use this name rather than Sectarian Document because the whole group of 
scrolls is sectarian. In the published column the word covenant is frequently repeated 
and seems best to characterize the work. 

In the Damascus Document (S. Schechter, Documents of Jewish Sectaries {Cambridge, 
1910], Vol. I; R. H. Charles, Fragments of a Zadokite Work. Translated from the Hebrew 
Text and edited with introduction, notes and indexes [Oxford, 1912]; and in The Apoc- 
rypha and Pseudepigrapha of the OT in English [1913], Vol. II, p. 825), ch. xi, we find 
the words bspr hhgw whyswdy hbryt. Does yswdy hbryt perhaps denote the title of 
another book and, if so, could it be our Book of the Covenant? (Charles, in his translation 
of the Damascus Document, spells the words with capitals, which looks as if he took 
them to be the name of a book: “learned in the Book of tthe Hagut and in the 
Ordinances of the Covenant.’’) 

?E. L. Sukenik, Mgylwt gnwewt; miwk gnyzh qdwmh Snms’h bmdbr yhwdh; sqyrh 
r’Swnh / Jerusalem, 1948 /, p. 18. 
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hand, and the Book of the Covenant and the Habakkuk Commentary on 
the other, indicate that all three belong to the same period. 

Opposition to this Kittim theory has been expressed on two grounds. 
Firstly that during the period of the Second Commonwealth, Syria and 
Assyria were not confused, the Seleucids never being called the kings of 
Assyria. This, however, is an argumentum e silentio and is not a proof. 
Secondly, ‘‘Asshur, Assyria, and Mitzrayim, Egypt, during the Middle 
Ages referred to Rome.’’3 This might possibly weaken the case for the 
Kittim theory if there were any hint in the War Scroll that these two 
terms could mean Rome. But there is not. On the contrary, there are 
obvious reasons against this interpretation. When the author of the 
work employs two different names the natural assumption is that he is 
simply referring to two different nations. 

Add to that — and it is a point of some importance — he does 
not merely speak about Misrayim and A&Sur but about the “Kittim of 
Misrayim”’ and the ‘‘Kittim of A&Sur.”” The stress is on the ethnic 
rather than on the geographical aspect: the reference is to the same kind 
of people from two different countries. This would be fully in accord 
with the interpretation as Ptolemies and Seleucids, both being Mace- 
donian dynasties. As a matter of fact, shortly before the discovery of 
the Scrolls it had been shown that the Jews of the Greek age used the 
name Kittim for the Macedonians.‘ 

That there is a connection between the Damascus Document and the 
War Scroll, the Book of the Covenant and the Habakkuk Commentary was 
at once recognized.’ From this it should follow that our three works 
belong to the period of that famous fragment. Although no general 
agreement has been reached as to the time of its composition it would 
be safe to say that a date in the second or first century B.C. E. has 
gained most acceptance. If that is correct then it would support the 
date for the Cave Scrolls which follows from the Kittim theory. Con- 
versely, if we can establish the age of the three Scrolls by external 


3 JQR XXXIX [1949], 337. In support of this statement two sources are quoted. 
In Genesis Rabba, section 16, there is this passage: ‘THAT IS IT WHICH GOETH 
TOWARD THE EAST (qdmt) OF ASSYRIA [Gen 2 14] — R. Huna said: ‘With three 
things the kingdom of Greece preceded (qdmi) this wicked kingdom’ [i. e., Rome].... 
R. Huna said in the name of R. Aha: ‘All kingdoms are called by the name A&SSur 
[’SSuR] because they enrich themselves [Mit‘aSSaRot] at the expense of Israel’ 
R. Yose son of R. Hanina said: ‘All kingdoms are called by the name Misrayim 
[MiSRayim] because they oppress [MaSiRot] Israel.’”” Targum Jonathan interprets 
Assur in Num 24 24 as Rome. — A more detailed analysis of these passages is called for 
than the simple equation of Assyria and Egypt with Rome. By the way, the Amoraim 
here quoted lived in the third century, which can hardly be called ‘‘the Middle Ages.” 

4H. L. Ginsberg, BASOR, CXII (1948), 20. 

5 E. L. Sukenik, op. cit., p. 18; H. L. Ginsberg, BASOR, CXII (1948), 21. 
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evidence we shall be able to form an opinion as to the date of the 
Damascus Document. 

The fact that one of the Cave Scrolls is a commentary on a book of 
the Prophets, has been said to speak against an early date, the con- 
tention being that the Jews at the time of the Second Commonwealth 
were not in any need of commentaries and therefore did not write any.‘ 

That they did not need any is a mere assumption. That they did 
not write any is again merely an argumentum e silentio. 

The other reasons which have been adduced against a pre-Christian 
date, and in favour of a late one, belong to this same category of nega- 
tive argumentation, e. g., the alleged connection between the War Scroll 
and the Messianic speculations on the Oracles of Balaam, current during 
the Middle Ages.?7 As a matter of fact, it had been shown before the 
Cave Scrolls had come onto the scene, that the Jews of the Hellenistic 
period were interested in these Oracles.‘ 

Other arguments founded on the absence of evidence to the contrary 
are: There are certain terms in the non-Biblical Scrolls which have 
hitherto been known to us only from Talmudical or even later times.® 
Their presence in the newly found documents is, we are told, an indication 
of the lateness of the Scrolls. 

Here are the examples on which this argument is based: 

Neither the Tetragrammaton nor the term ‘dmy is used: we have 
instead the word 'J; there is an expression mwrh hsdq ‘‘teacher of right- 
eousness”; mrwdd is used for a certain sound of the trumpet; the name 
‘Israel’ is employed for the Jews. 

Let us consider this last example. Not only is it another piece of 
negative argumentation but it is unconvincing for an additional reason: 
the use of the word Israel here does not exclude either the possibility 
or the likelihood that the word ‘Jews’ was also employed at the period 
in question. That in this passage the word ‘Israel’ was given the prefer- 
ence over the word ‘Jews’ seems to have been simply a matter of style. 
The War Scroll, where it occurs, is far from being a piece of dry narrative 
or prosaic description. How would it sound if the prayer offered up when — 
the Jewish army is about to go into battle, began not with the words 
“Blessed be the God of Israel’’ but with “Blessed be the God of the 
Jews”? 

Let us turn now to the Biblical Scrolls and see whether internal 
evidence can give us any help towards establishing their date. 

The opinion has been advanced,? on the basis of the first specimens 


6 JOR, XXXIX (1949), 236. 
7JQR, XXXIX (1949), 345. 
8 JOR, XXXIX (1949), 347. 
9 JOR, XL (1949), 129, 
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published from Isaiah Scroll A, that its text ‘‘agrees almost always with 
the later versions (Vulgate, Targum and Peshitta) against the earlier 
versions, particularly against the Septuagint”; and that the Scroll could 
not antedate the Christian Era because it represents the Masoretic 
Text ‘‘which seems to have grown up in the early years of the Christian 
Era.”” This date for the Masoretic Text cannot, however, be regarded 
as an established fact. Hence, the date of the new text cannot be de- 
duced from it. On the contrary, when we have dated Isaiah Scroll A by 
means of satisfactory external evidence, new light will be thrown on the 
history of the Masoretic Text. 

We shall now deal with another part of the textual evidence: that 
provided by the spelling. What differentiates the orthography of the 
Cave Scrolls — with the exception of Isaiah Scroll B — from that of 
the Masoretic Bible, is their general use of the scriptio plena for o and u,?° 
a final Aleph™ and a final Hé.” This has been regarded* as a proof that 
they are younger than the Septuagint. For it is obvious from the text 
of the Septuagint that in the Hebrew original from which it was made; 
this use of the scriptio plena was not general. The reason given for the 
scriptio plena is that it was only when Hebrew ceased to be commonly 
used that the matres leciionis were required as an aid to pronunciation. 
If that were so then we might expect to meet with evidence of such 
a general scriptio plena already in the Septuagint. For at the time of 
the Septuagint — the third century B.C. E.—the Jews no longer 
spoke Hebrew. Accordingly, the plene spelling of the Cave Scrolls does 
not prove a late age. To discover the relation between this orthography 
and that of the Masoretic Text is an important piece of research which 
has yet to be done, particularly in view of the fact that a fragment of 
Isaiah Scroll B has in the meantime been exhibited and its spelling has 
proved to be practically identical with that of the Masoretic Text, 
although B is not much younger than A. 

Thus none of the arguments based on internal evidence" are tenable, 
with the possible exception of the Kittim theory. 


10 Holem: qul ’wmr; kwh; yw'’mr. Qames Hatuph: wki hr, bSw‘lw. Qibbus: lkwlm. 

™ ky’, py’, my’. 

™ At the end of the second and third persons: kmh and hmh, — indicating an earlier 
stage of pronunciation. 

3 JOR, XL (1949), 130. 

™ Recently it was reported that in 1947 a Haphtaroth Scroll had been seen together 
with Isaiah Scroll A. The former was described from memory and in quite a vague 
way, by a layman who had inspected it for a few minutes only, two and a half years 
previously. (T. Vkslr, “Hgnyzh hglwyh whgnyzh hgnwzh’’, H‘wlm, 1949. 156.) His 
description has now been brought forward in proof of the lateness of all the Cave 
Scrolls. This, of course, is no proof. No opinion can be formed until the manuscript in 
question is forthcoming and has been made accessible to experts. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 


The cave contained two earthenware jars, and a great number of 
fragments of what had once been jars and their lids. There had been in 
all 49 to 51 jars with lids. 

We know, of course, from literary sources — which have been con- 
firmed by finds's — that jars were used as containers for books. It is 
therefore only natural to assume that the Cave Scrolls were preserved 
throughout the centuries in these jars. That there should be no con- 
nection between these jars and the Scrolls seems to be out of the question. 
Still, in this, as in other respects, it is highly unfortunate that the find 
was made not by archaeologists but by treasure hunters, so that valuable 
evidence has got lost. 

Our first step must be to try and establish the date of the jars. The 
sherds are remarkably homogeneous as to material and technique.* The 
archaeologists’? are unanimous in declaring that the ceramic evidence 
proves the vessels to be late Hellenistic. According to some scholars 
this period closes with the end of the second century B. C. E. Others add 
about another half century. 

But before we can utilize this evidence we must first consider how 
the ages of the jars and the Scrolls are related to each other. And that, 
in turn, is connected with the question as to why they were deposited 
there. 

The jars are all identical in type, except for two, which are only 
very slightly different. That would favor the assumption that they 
are all of the same age and, if so, that they were deposited in the Cave 
at one and the same time."® For if they had been brought there on various 
occasions over some length of time, they would certainly not have all 
been alike. Hence the generally accepted view that they were hidden 
in the Cave in some sort of emergency. For in an emergency we would 
not expect the people who put the books into the vessels, to have had 
at their disposal a collection of ancient jars, which were centuries — 
or even only several generations — old.*? It seems likely, therefore, 
that the jars were all brought in one lot and perhaps actually made to 
order for the purpose, which could have been done within a couple of 
days. And this possibility is favoured by the fact that they are — 
almost without exception — identical. 


1s See de Vaux’s list in Revue Biblique, LVI (1949), 591. 

%6 Revue Biblique, LVI (1949), 587. 

11 W. F. Albright, G. L. Harding, O. Sellers, R. de Vaux, L. H. Vincent. 

18 R. de Vaux, Revue Biblique, LVI (1949), 595. 

19 J. Leveen, The Times, London, 8/26 /’49; T. C. Lethbridge, The Times, London, 
8 /31 /'49; R. de Vaux, Revue Biblique, LVI (1949), 595. 
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Following this line of thought we arrive at the conclusion that the 
Scrolls were older than the jars, or, at best, contemporaneous but 
certainly not younger. And that the Manuscripts could not have been 
written — nor, of course, the works composed — later than the middle 
of the first century B. C. E. 

This conclusion from the archaeological evidence goes well together 
with that from the internal evidence, based on the Kittim theory, 
which places the Scrolls somewhere between 323 and 63 B.C. E. But 
neither conclusion helps us to limit down this span of 260 years or to 
discover whether the Scrolls are all of the same age, and if they are not, 
to decide what would be their chrono‘ogical relationship. 

For that purpose we must turn to palaeography.”° 


2 W. F. Albright, BASOR, CXI (1948), 2, CXV (1949), 10;S. A. Birnbaum, BASOR, 
CXIII, p. 33, CXV (1949), 20, JBL, LXVIII (1949), 161, Palestine Exploration 
Quarterly, LXXXI (1949), 140. 





“BARNABAE EPIST. VER. DCCCL” 


CARL FRANKLIN ANDRY 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE 


N the seventh century Codex Claromontanus, between the texts of 
Philemon and Hebrews, stands in Latin script a stichometry entitled 
VERSVS SCRIBTVRARVM SANCTARVM.' This ancient stichom- 
etry lists 70 writings now to be found scattered in collections of writings 
designated the Olid Testament, the Apocrypha, the Pseudepigrapha, 
the New Testament, the Apostolic Fathers, and the Apocryphal New 
Testament. The literature named in this stichometry was indeed con- 
sidered inspired and canonical by the scribe who compiled the list. 
Codex Claromontanus records, in parallel Greek and Latin texts, 
the letters of Paul. The text of Claromontanus does not follow the order 
of the stichometry in the Pauline letters; and the codex includes Philip- 
pians, I Thessalonians, II Thessalonians, and Hebrews, not listed in 
the stichometry. Therefore the stichometry and the codex were formed 


independently. The stichometry was not intended as a catalogue for 
the codex. The stichometry is a product of a much earlier century than 
was Codex Claromontanus. 

Our particular present interest in the stichometry of Codex Claro- 
montanus concerns the Epistle of Barnabas. The Claromontane stichom- 
etry lists Barnabas, the sixth itenrfrom the last, as follows: 


IVDAE EPISTVLA VER. LX 
BARNABAE. EPIST. VER. DCCCL 
IOHANNIS REVELATIO ICC 


The text of Codex Claromontanus does not contain a copy of the 
Epistle of Barnabas, its interest being the letters of Paul. The text, how- 
ever, does contain, as noted above, a copy of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(first attributed to Paul by Clement of Alexandria, or possibly by 
Pantaenus, but not connected with Paul in the western church until 
the fourth century). The stichometry does not mention Hebrews. This 
combination (Barnabas named in the stichometry but not included in 
the text, and a copy of Hebrews in the text but not listed in the stichome- 


t Constantinus Tischendorf, Codex Claromontanus (Lipsiae: F. A. Brockhaus, 1852), 
pp. 468-469. 
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try) was seized upon by enthusiasts Martianay,? Credner,3 Bleek,‘ 
Wieseler,s and Westcott,’ who identified Barnabas of the stichometry 
with Hebrews of the text, declaring that the Epistle to the Hebrews is here 
listed under the name Epistle of Barnabas. 

This identification, however, did not pass unchallenged. Tischendorf 
questioned the identification of Barnabas with Hebrews in the Claromon- 
tane stichometry and text.? Liinemann declared that the Epistle of 
Barnabas in the Codex Claromontanus stichometry means the same 
writing which elsewhere in the church bore the name Epistle of Barnabas, 
and which is included in Codex Sinaiticus.* Zahn affirmed this position 
by the facts that the African church (assuming the African origin of 
the stichometry) did not include the Epistle to the Hebrews in its Bible 
until after the time of Augustine; in early Christian literature Hebrews 
has never been entitled Epistle of Barnabas or quoted as the Epistle of 
Barnabas; and in both the stichometry of Claromontanus and the text 
of Codex Sinaiticus the Epistle of Barnabas stands before the Apocalypse 
of John, a position accorded to it by oriental and Alexandrian church 
tradition.° 

The opposing viewpoints of these worthy critics give rise to this 
question: Does BARNABAE EPIST. VER. DCCCL in the stichometry 
of Codex Claromontanus refer to the Epistle of Barnabas, or to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews? We propose to determine the answer to this 
question (1) by examining the comparative accuracy of the stichometry; 


2 Johannis Martianay, Hieronymi Divina Bibliotheca (Parisiis: Apud Ludovicum 
Roulland, MDCXCIII), Tomus primus, unnumbered column 64. 

3 Carl August Credner, ‘‘Ueber die altesten Verzeichnisse der heiligen Schriften der 
katholischen Kirche,” Theologische Jahrbucher (Tiibingen: Verlag und Druck von 
Ludwig Friedrich Fues, 1857), Sechszehnter Band, pp. 307-314. Carl August Credner, 
Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanon (Berlin: Verlag von Georg Reimer, 1860), p. 175. 

4Friedrich Bleek, An Introduction to the New Testament (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, MDCCCLXXVII), translated by William Urwick, Vol. II, p. 116. Friedrich 
Bleek, Der Brief an die Hebrdéer (Berlin: bei Ferdinand Diimmler, 1828), pp. 112, 414, 
note 523. 

S Karl Wieseler, Eine Untersuchung tiber den Hebréerbrief (Kiel: Akademische 
Buchhandlung, 1861), pp. 31-32. 

6 Brooke Foss Westcott, The Epistle to the Hebrews (London: Macmillan and Co., 
1889), pp. xxviii-xxix. Brooke Foss Westcott, A General Survey of the History of the 
Canon of the New Testament (London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1896), seventh edition, 
p. 576, note 1. 

7 Constantinus Tischendorf, Novum Testamenium Graecae (Lipsiae: Giesecke & 
Devrient, 1872), editio octava, Volumen III, p. 420. 

8 Gottlieb Liinemann, Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews (New York: Funk 
& Wagnallis, 1890), translated by Maurice J. Evans, p. 353. 

9 Theodor Zahn, Geschichte des test tlichen Kanons (Erlangen und Leipzig: 
A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchh. Nachf., 1890), Zweiter Band, Erste Halfte, p. 161, 
note 3. On p. 171 of the same book, Zahn argued for the Alexandrian origin of the 
stichometry. 
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(2) by finding the numerical ratio of stichoi between Barnabas and 
Hebrews in Claromontanus; and (3) by comparing this ratio to that 
which exists between Barnabas and Hebrews in Codex Sinaiticus. We 
must allow for textual variations in two copies of the same manuscript 
which might result from differences in the handscript of two or more 
scribes and their divisions of words into stichoi, and for variations 
which might result from textual changes in the process of transmission. 
If the ‘numerical ratio of stichoi between Barnabas and Hebrews in 
Claromontanus is reasonably equivalent to that of Barnabas and He- 
brews in Sinaiticus, we shall regard it as furnishing fair evidence that 
BARNABAE EPIST. VER. DCCCL in Claromontanus means the 
Epistle of Barnabas. 

Is the stichometry of Codex Claromontanus accurate in its numer- 
ation of the writings which it lists? The number of stichoi attributed 
to the Pauline letters in the stichometry of Claromontanus compared 
with the number of stichoi in the corresponding Pauline letters recorded 
in the text of Claromontanus gives a general idea of the comparative 
accuracy of the stichometry. Since Greek and Latin texts are recorded 
in parallel in Claromontanus, they demand in the following table parallel 
consideration. 


Claromontane stichometry of the Number of stichoi in 
Pauline letters Codex Claromontanus 


Greek Latin 


Ad Romanos IXL 1040 1908 1929 
Ad Chorintios I ILX 1060 1947 1905 
Ad Chorintios II LXX 70 1440 1440 
Ad Galatas CCCL 350 727 727 
Ad Efesios CCCLXXV 375 796 796 
Ad TimotheumI CCVIII 208 528 528 
Ad Timotheum II CCLXXXVIIII 289 401 401 
Ad Titum CXL 140 232 232 
Ad Colosenses CCLI 251 470 470 
Ad Filimonem L 50 98 98 
Barnabae Epistola DCCCL 850 (not copied in the text) 
Ad Hebreos (not in stichometry) 1365 1345 


It is clear from this count that the stichometry of Claromontanus lists 
approximately one-half as many stichoi as are required in the text, an 
approximate 1:2 numerical ratio. Doubling the number of stichoi listed 
in the stichometry gives approximately the number of stichoi required 
for the text. For example, for every 350 stichoi listed in the stichometry, 
the Claromontane text requires approximately 700 stichoi. 
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This numerical ratio of 1:2 between the Claromontane stichometry 
and text is relatively consistent, testifying to the accuracy of the stichom- 
etry. There is a tendency, however, for most of the letters in the text 
to require a little less than the doubled numbers of the corresponding 
stichometry, the inclination in both the longe: letters listed and in four 
of the shorter ones. On the other hand, three of the shorter letters in the 
text require slightly more than the doubled numbers of the stichometry.”° 
The handwriting of the scribe (far from being as standardized as ‘present 
day printing methods) and his divisions of the words into stichoi, along 
with textual changes in the transmission of the literature, as already 
suggested, well account for these slight variations. 

The Latin text requires once more, twice less, and all other times 
the same number of stichoi as the Greek. The equality of size between 
the Latin and Greek texts of Claromontanus, along with the variations, 
are the result of scribal adjustment of the parallel texts to each other. 
The Latin text is not a translation of the parallel Greek text, nor is the 
Greek text a translation of the parallel Latin text. Textual differences 
indicate that the Greek and Latin texts of Claromontanus had origins 
independent of each other. 

How many stichoi would have been required to copy Barnabas in the 
Claromontane text? It is evident from the foregoing observations that 
if the scribe of Codex Claromontanus had copied the Epistle of Barnabas, 
since it is numbered in the stichometry with 850 stichoi, it would have 
required, theoretically, an approximate 1700 stichoi (850 x 2 on a 1:2 
ratio). Since the tendency in the Pauline letters in Claromontanus is 
to require slightly less than the doubled numbers of stichoi listed in the 
stichometry, characteristic in the longer letters, we may fairly assume 
that the Epistle of Barnabas would have been copied in a bit less than 
1700 stichoi.™ 

What, then, is the numerical ratio of stichoi between Barnabas and 
Hebrews in Claromortanus? In comparison to the approximate 1700 
stichoi for Barnabas, Hebrews requires in the Claromontane text 1365 
stichoi. The theoretical ratio of comparative textual size in Claro- 
montanus between the Epistle of Barnabas and the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is, therefore, 1700:1365. 

Does this theoretical ratio of relative size between Barnabas and 


10 In relation to ad Chorintios II, we question if the scribe had before him only 
a fragment which now forms a part of II Corinthians as we know it, or a genuine 
II Corinthians which has since been lost. 

™ The average fractional decrease of the comparative stichoi on a 1:2 ratio is 1/8, 
from which we may assume that the Epistle of Barnabas might have been copied in 
Claromontanus in as few as 1488 stichoi; and that its total stichoi would have ranged 
between 1488 and 1700 (or possibly 1854, since the average fractional comparative 
increase of stichoi is 1/11). 
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Hebrews, 1700:1365, represent an accurate ratio which exists between 
the two letters? Let us now turn to Codex Sinaiticus for further com- 
parison and for our answer. In Codex Sinatiticus, the Epistle of Barnabas 
requires 2562 stichoi, and the Epistle to the Hebrews requires 1944 stichoi. 
A count of 2562:1944 is established, therefore, as an accurate and 
indisputable ratio of the comparative size of the two letters. 

What is the difference between the two ratios of relationship between 
Barnabas and Hebrews in Claromontanus and in Sinaiticus, 1700:1365 
and 2562:1944? They constitute an almost equal relationship, varying 
only by the fraction 7/100, to be specific .0725. This is less than 1%, so 
close that it is almost unnecessary to take any refuge at all in scribal 
handscript variations, or in textual changes resulting from transmission, 
to explain the differences in the comparative length between the hypo- 
thetical Barnabas of Codex Claromontanus and the Barnabas of Codex 
Sinaiticus. Therefore, the theoretical size of Barnabas in Claromontanus 
and the size of Hebrews in Claromontanus are in harmony, practically 
equivalent, to the actual comparative sizes of Barnabas and Hebrews in 
Codex Sinaiticus. 

What do these considerations demand in conclusion? First of all, 
the uniformity of relative size of these two letters in both Claromontanus 
and Sinaiticus make it reasonable to conclude contrary to Martianay, 
Credner, Bleek, Wieseler, and Westcott, that BARNABAE EvIST. 
VER. DCCCL has no reference whatever to the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The stichometry of Claromontanus does not list the Epistle to the Hebrews 
under the name Epistle of Barnabas. On the other hand, the judgment 
of Tischendorf, Liinemann, and Zahn is substantiated. BARNABAE 
EPIST. VER. DCCCL in the Codex Claromontanus stichometry refers 
to the Epistle of Barnabas as found in Codex Sinaiticus, and which we 
now have in the collections of the Apostolic Fathers. 

The foregoing considerations demand in conclusion a second obser- 
vation. Barnabas appears in Codex Sinaiticus in its complete form of 
21 chapters. Because of the equivalency which exists in size between 
Barnabas and Hebrews of the Claromontane stichometry and Barnabas 
and Hebrews of Codex Sinaiticus, less than 1% difference, it is evident 
that the Claromontane stichometry refers to the Epistle of Barnabas in 
its complete form of 21 chapters. 

In the third place, the Claromontane stichometry is in Latin script. 
Does BARNABAE EPIST. VER. DCCCL in the Claromontane sti- 
chometry, in Latin, have reference to a Latin Barnabas? Or does it 
refer to a Greek Barnabas?* 


13 Tischendorf believed that the stichometry was of African origin, transferred 
from a Latin codex by a Greek, possibly an Alexandrian scribe. Constantinus Tischen- 
dorf, Codex Claromontanus (Lipsiae: F. A. Brockhaus, 1852), p. xviii. If it originated 
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The Epistle of Barnabas has existed since the early fourth century 
in Codex Sinaiticus in a Greek text of 21 chapters. Barnabas has existed 
since the tenth century (possibly a century or two earlier) in Codex 
Corbeiensis, a Latin text of the first 17 chapters of Barnabas. The 
Latin Corbeiensis has formed the basis, because of its brevity and its 
primitive word characteristics, for a proposed original Greek Barnabas 
in shorter form consisting of chapters 1-17, from which an ancient 
Latin text was translated, of which Corbeiensis is presumed to be a 
copy. To this proposed original shorter Greek Barnabas was later added 
chapters 18-21, forming the longer Barnabas as it is now found in 
Codex Sinaiticus."8 

If BARNABAE EPIST. VER. DCCCL of the Claromontane sti- 
chometry, in Latin script, represents the count made of a Latin 
Barnabas, then the Epistle of Barnabas existed in Latin, in its complete 
form of 21 chapters, several centuries before the appearance of Codex 
Corbeiensis. The forerunner of the Latin Corbeiensis Barnabas might 
well have been, therefore, a longer form of the Epistle of Barnabas in 
Latin, of which the Corbeiensis text is a contraction, making it quite 
unnecessary to explain the shorter Barnabas in Corbeiensis by a shorter 
Latin forefather translated from a shorter original Greek text. 


in Africa, we assume that it represents the count of a Latin codex. Zahn argued, because 
of its apocalyptic tendencies, that the Claromontane stichometry was written originally 
in Greek and of eastern origin, ‘“‘und zwar speciell aus dem naheren oder ferneren 
Umkreis der alexandrinischen Kirche.” Theodor Zahn, op. cit., p. 171. 

The present writer hopes soon to examine the catalogues and stichometries of the 
early African and Alexandrian churches, along with those in use elsewhere by the 
churches, to see what evidence, if any, can be found concerning the origin and original 
language of the stichometry of Codex Claromontanus. 

13 J. G. Miller, Erkldrung des Barnabasbriefes (Leipzig: Verlag von S. Hirszel, 1869,) 
pp. 22-23, 344. Hans Windisch, ‘“‘Der Barnabasbrief,"” Handbuch zum neuen Testament 
(Tiibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, 1920), pp. 410-411. Edgar J. Goodspeed, “‘The 
Didache, Barnabas and the Doctrina,’”’ Anglican Theological Review (Evanston, Illinois: 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, 1945), Vol. XXVII, No. 2, pp. 228-247. 

Did the original Barnabas consist of a shorter Greek text of chapters 1-17? Or did 
the original Barnabas consist of the longer text of chapters 1-21? The present writer is 
now working on the problem of the original Barnabas. He hopes soon to present his 
conclusicns. 
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NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


Aux Sources de la Tradition Chrétienne: Mélanges offerts 2 M. Maurice Goguel, Neuchatel 
and Paris: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1950. Pp. xvi+-280. 


This volume of twenty-seven essays is in honor of the eminent French New Testa- 
ment scholar, Maurice Goguel, on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. The prepa- 
ration of such Festschriften is a gracious and pleasant custom. Surely no one more 
deserves this indication of esteem and affection than does Professor Goguel, for many 
years an honorary member of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. Such 
volumes, together with their many values, usually suffer from two causes: since the 
several essays are of necessity quite independent, they are very apt to become lost, like 
the arrow spoken of by the poet which “fell to earth I know not where”; the unconscious 
feeling of the several contributors — or at least many of them — that their contributions 
must out of respect to the eminent scholar be learned, which usually means, unfortu- 
nately, abstruse if not dull. One wonders at times — at least this reviewer does — if 
this is not in part due to the fact that they feel it necessary to write something, without 
having the prior and all-essential urge from a notion which demands expression. At any 
rate, such volumes are always a source of joy to the one honored, but they may be a 
source of pain of soul to the conscientious reviewer (who really reads a book before 
reviewing it). It is not wholly otherwise in the case of the present volume. Since it is 
patently impossible to treat these essays in any detail — itself a paraphrase of a similar 
remark repeated many times in several languages in the present volume — or even 
those which deserve such treatment, it seems the wisest course to list them in the order 
in which they appear (alphabetically by authors) and to indicate the nature of each. 
This will at least tend to make available to scholars studies which may seem to them 
of especial interest, either now or later. 

Pierre Benoit, ‘‘Remarques sur les ‘sommaires’ de Actes 2. 42 4 5.” In these sum- 
maries (2 42-47; 4 32-35; 5 12-16) Benoit sees evidence of a subsequent not too skillful 
reworking of the earlier (Lucan) script. 2 43-45; 433; and 5 12b-14 are seen as later 
additions. This analysis supports the view that Luke left Acts in an incomplete form 
which was subsequently edited by one of his friends. 

F. M. Braun, “Qui ex Deo natus est (Jean 1.13)."" A fresh and thorough survey 
of the singular reading (éyevv76n) in John 1 13, which while not found in any Greek 
MS is nonetheless early and widespread as is evidenced by its use by Tertullian, 
Irenaeus, and Augustine. After a valuable and detailed statement as to the precise 
evidence of its existence, Braun makes a strong case for its being intrinsically likely as 
the original reading. Such passages as I John 518 and John 7 37f., when properly 
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interpreted, buttress this contention. Hence here is another ‘‘Western” reading which 
is not only primitive but very possibly original. 
Rudolf Bultmann, ‘Das Problem des Verhaltnisses von Theologie und Verkiindi- 


gung im Neuen Testament.” Although it is not possible to make a definitive and 
clear-cut cleavage between kerygmatic and theological materials in the NT, the recog- 
nition that there is such a difference and that the latter is generally of the nature of 


an interpretation of the former is imperative. 

Lucien Cerfaux, ‘Citations scripturaires et tradition textuelle dans le livre des 
Actes.” Here Cerfaux examines the quotations from the LXX in Acts. Generally in 
simple quotations the text is accurately preserved; in the case of composite and artifi- 
cially combined quotations there is more variation. The D (Western) text — not that 
of the MS D— not infrequently preserves the original reading, sometimes through 
conformity with the LXX, sometimes through variation from it. Thus, with Braun, 
Cerfaux inclines to the growing opinion that the Western text preserves at times not 
only primitive readings but the original text. 

Oscar Cullmann, “Evdev xal ériorevoev. La vie de Jésus, objet de la ‘vue’ et 
de la ‘foi’ d’aprés le quatriéme Evangile.’’ While it is unwise to dismiss too abruptly 
all historical values in this Gospel, it is nonetheless clear that for this author theological 
concerns are of great significance. This is patent not only in his closing admission 
(20 30 f.) but throughout the Gospel. The constant emphasis upon “seeing”? and 
“believing” is due to the conviction that the Jesus whom his followers saw is the same 
as the Christ in whom the readers believe. Actually the latter in are a better position 
to come to a proper appraisal than were the former (cf. 14 26 and 16 12), for while 
what they saw should have led to saving faith, the Holy Spirit had not yet come to 
guide them. Subsequent Christians could thus feel themselves actually better off. 

N. A. Dahl, “La terre od coulent le lait et le miel, selon Barnabé 6.8-19.”’ A fresh 
and interesting examination of this pericope. Dahl disagrees with Windisch and 
others who saw three different ideas involved. Rather there is but one, although at 
times it is interrupted by exegetical digressions (after all Barnabas did not have the 
blessing of footnotes!). This single idea is that of the new creation in baptism: ‘‘To 
enter the promised land’’ means to hope in Jesus and be recreated by baptism; the 
“milk and honey” are faith in the promise and the word; “‘to inherit the land’’ means 
to arrive at eschatological perfection. 

Robert Eppel, ‘‘L’interprétation de Matthieu 16.18b.’’ Papias’ famous remark 
indicates his dissatisfaction with the several translations of Matthew known to him. 
Eppel sees in 16 18b a good example of bad translation. By a slight change of pointing 
of the Aramaic word rendered mistakenly “gates’’ one has a word signifying ‘‘gate- 
keepers” or ‘‘guardians,” which is as pointed as the other is absurd. 

A. J. Festugiére, ‘Cadre de la mystique hollénistique.” This very important 
article was originally written for inclusion (with full critical notes) in the Reallexicon 
ftir Antike und Christentum, but the manuscript and notes were lost in Germany during 
the war. He analyzes the several attitudes in the hellenistic world elaborately, but 
conciudes that actually the several types fall into two classes: 1. satisfaction in con- 
templation with a feeling of adequacy (with no place for cultic rites or spirit possession: 
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“the gods must come to me; not I to the gods’); 2. longing for revelation, a desire 
for salvation, rebirth. This is one of the most searching and rewarding essays in 
the volume. 

Frederick C. Grant, ‘‘The Impracticability of the Gospel Ethics.” Grant considers 
this frequent charge and the grotesque claim that Jesus had never intended his words 
to be more than a counsel of perfection. The NT cannot be the foundation for a satis- 
factory system of modern ethics, though when interpreted they can be of the most 
profound value in such a system. He illustrates this in three areas: property, sex 
(divorce), and‘ race relations. The Church must do far more than emphasize literal 
obedience to some texts and forget conveniently many others. Rather it must work 
out a complete and adequate Christian way of life. 

Jean Héring, “Un texte oublié: Matthieu 18.10. A propos des controverses récentes 
sur le pédobaptisme.”’ “Little ones” does not mean “disciples” or “humble Christians,” 
but literally “little children.” After this weighty matter has been settled, he turns to 
the “angels.” These are “guardian anglels.’’ But since they see God’s face continuously, 
they must be more than mere angels (who do not have that privilege); hence they must 
be extra special, of the sort of archangels. This would imply (to him) that the young 
child has an especially close tie to God (‘‘le cordon ombilical spirituel le reliant au monde 
invisible n’était pas encore complétement coupé”) which later he loses. Hence in this 
text he finds a compelling argument for infant baptism, and he feels that the Johannine 
material anent the Paraclete would form an exemplary liturgy for such a service. 
(And he does not appear to be spoofing either.) 

J. G. Hoffman, “Jésus messie juif.” Here, as in several of the other essays, it is 
argued (or rather, assumed) that Jesus regarded himself as Messiah. Hoffman traces 
the origin of the notion back to the king who was originally the high priest and who 
had among his duties the obligation to ‘‘destroy and rebuild the temple.” Jesus made 
such claims for himself, as the charges against him indicate. To me this whole argument 
is far from convincing. The author never seems to consider the possibility of difference 
between what Jesus may have thought about himself and what subsequent Christians 
thought that he thought. 

Joachim Jeremias, “Zum Problem der Deutung von Jes. 53 im palastinischen 
Spatjudentum.” At the time of the Christian beginnings Isa 53 (pace Dalman) was 
interpreted in strict terms of a coming Messiah in Palestinian Judaism. In Hellenistic 
Judaism, on the other hand, due to the rendering of Isa 421 in terms of the nation, 
this was not the case. Christian adoption of this Jewish view led to its subsequent, 
but early, rewording (cf. Aquila). To see this notion as something borrowed by Judaism 
from Christianity is (to Jeremias) absurd; it was just the reverse. 

Werner Georg Kiimmel, ‘Das Gleichnis von den bésen Weingartnern (Mark. 
12.1-9).” This is an able and sensible discussion of the parable, with the conclusion that 
it is not an original or even reworked parable of Jesus, not because it is not a parable 
but an allegory, but because it is the sort of allegory that it is, with the patent reflection 
of the death of Jesus and rejection of Jewry. The parable is thus of no value in revealing 
Jesus’ notions as to himself or to the future, but it is of great value as an indication of 
early Christian thinking. 
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Franz J. Leenhardt, ‘La parabole du Samaritain. Schéma d’une exégése existen- 
tialiste.” What the qualities of this essay may be as existentialism I would not presume 
to say; as exegesis of a sober historical sort or as an investigation which throws any 
light on the origin and meaning of the story, it appears to me rubbish. 

T. W. Manson, “Some Reflexions on Apocalyptic.”’ In the field of ethics God’s 
will is revealed through Torah; in history through prophecy and apocalyptic. Using 
this as text, Manson sketches in a pleasant, if almost informal, wise why it was that 
rabbinism and apocalyptism arose at the same time, as essentially rival movements: 
apocalypticism was the rationalizing and schematizing of prophecy; rabbinism the 
schematizing of the law. 

Philippe-H. Menoud, ‘La mort d’Ananias et de Saphira (Actes 5.1-11).” This 
is a clever reconstruction of the famous story. Its difficulty lies in the unparalleled 
severity shown to them. It is a unique story — the other examples often cited, even 
I Cor 5, are not parallel. The true explanation is to be seen through inverting the 
usual sequence. It is not that they died because they had sinned; rather, they must 
have sinned since they had died. Here we see reflected the early Christian confidence 
that true Christians would not die. A death had taken place — the ‘‘first shadow”’ 
of which Holtzmann spoke. The story is a late explanation of that inexplicable and 
unpalatable fact. é 

Johannes Munck, ‘‘Discours d’adieu dans le Nouveau Testament et dans la 
littérature biblique.” This is another valuable article. There is a definite form for these 
stories. In the OT, more especially in later Judaism, four elements are usually present: 
1. the hero, about to die, assembles his family or friends; 2. he exhorts them to follow 
his words, predicting blessings or curses according to their obedience or its lack; 3. he 
recounts his life and cites himself as an example; 4. he prophesies coming woes and 
evil forces. In the NT stories this form is regularly found, notably (but not exclusively) 
in Acts 20 17-38; I Tim (as a whole); II Tim 31. 

Théo Preiss, ‘‘Vie en Christ et éthique sociale dans |’Epitre 4 Philémon.” This 
is an excellent study. Although he does not concern himself with rehashing questions 
of introduction, he does raise a pertinent question as to how Onesimus and Paul had 
first come into contact. His principal concern is with Paul’s attitude and expectation 
in sending Onesimus back, surely not to continued servitude but to Christian service 
with his “brother Philemon.” He does not demand that Philemon extend this freedom; 
instead he takes it for granted. Onesimus is his messenger, and according to contem- 
porary customs the messenger was and was to be treated as the one sending him. It 
is a pleasant speculation and it lays its emphasis on an often neglected point — Paul’s 
tact and respect for others. 

Henri-Charles Puech, “Origéne et l'exégése trinitaire du Psaume 50. 12-14.” 
This is an able and clever piece of detective work. It has long been recognized that 
these verses had been seen as a distinct reference to the Trinity (in the order Son, 
Holy Spirit, and Father) by such mediaeval writers as Strabo, Bruno, and Peter 
Lombard. It is also not unknown that this view extends back through the Latin (not 
the Greek) Fathers to Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine. Puech attempts to carry it 
farther, for Ambrose, from whom the others seem to have got it, is scarcely original in 
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such matters. Often he depends upon Origen. Could he have done so here? As a result 
of a fresh examination of Origen, especially some new texts, he makes a good case for 
his contention that it was none other than Origen who started this speculation. 

Bo Reicke, “The New Testament Conception of Reward.” Christianity from its 
very start stressed rewards. Those stressed fall into three classes although they are 
all of the nature of communion with God: 1. initial engagement of men in the service 
of God (accessibility); 2. the time of his service on earth (permanent supply); 3. the 
time after his departure from earth (eschatological reward). 

Harald Riesenfeld, “‘La descr nte dans la mort.” After tracing the idea of death in 
the OT, he seeks to show that in the NT there are two possibilities open to men: 1. for 
the man dominated by sin the central place of death is the future — it is, so to speak, 
his only future; 2. for the Christian the significant moment of death is behind him — in 
Christ’s death on the cross for Christians and the Christian’s participation in this death 
through baptism death is vanquished, is swallowed up in victory. 

Karl Ludwig Schmidt, ‘“’Incods Xpiords xoNagufdpevos und die ‘colophisation’ 
der Juden.” After a brief discussion of the two scenes where Jesus was manhandled, 
he examines the other NT passages where ko\agifw appears and reaches the (to me 
doubtful) conclusion that in them all the word is used “mit einer starken christologisch- 
soteriologischen Betonung.” Then he examines the later history of the word, which 
apparently seems to him in keeping with the biblical usage. In Latin it is transliterated; 
so in the romance languages and English. It was very rarely used. In French, curiously 
enough, it seems to have been employed to describe an annual performance at Toulouse, 
where a prominent Jew was manhandled in revenge for the acts of Jews at the time of 
the arrest of Jesus. 

Eduard Schweizer, “Zur Interpretation des Kreuzes bei R. Bultmann.” Schweizer 
sees in Bultmann’s much heralded desire to demythicize Jesus and in his strictures on 
much contemporary preaching, that is, in his apparent attempt to remove the element of 
magic (substitution) from the cross, great peril. Bultmann’s insistence that the saving 
significance of the cross is that it leads men to appropriate that experience, that is, to 
make it their own, might, thinks Schweizer, lead men to feel the historical fact of the 
cross inconsequential. Rather it must be seen as the central fact of life. This is what 
God did once and for all. It is not that the original kerygma is that a fact has happened 
which was of a nature to lead a man to the change of heart in which lies salvation (so 
Bultmann), but rather, the kerygma is that an act of salvation has been wrought by 
God which the hearer must accept and make his own. (And we still speak lightly of 
certain mediaeval distinctions and subtleties!) 

W. Seston, “A propos de la ‘Passio Marcelli centurionis.’ Remarques sur les 
origines de la persécution de Dioclétien.” Seston re-examines the reason for the death 
of Marcellus in 298. The study brings out many facts regarding the attitude of Chris- 
tians to military service and the penalties for refusal to serve, both in times of war and 
peace. 

Marcel Simon, “Retour du Christ et reconstruction du Temple dans la pensée 
chrétienne primitive.” Simon sets forth what he regards as two basic expectations: 
1. the Jewish confidence that at the advent of the Messiah the temple would be de- 
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stroyed and a new and more perfect one would be erected; 2. the Christian view of 
the return of Christ and the establishment of the kingdom. Jesus may well have be- 
lieved the former, and, as the Messiah, considered it a part of his function. As the years 
passed, this view was modified, and Christians became convinced that Christ neither 
destroyed nor supplanted the temple; instead he was the temple: when he spoke of 
the temple, he spoke of his own body. ; 

C. Spicq, “L’origine johannique de la conception du Christe-prétre dans |’Epitre 
aux Hébreux.” Spicq attempts to show that the conception of Christ as high priest 
in Hebrews is the elaboration of the same theme in the Johannine writings (especially 
in the Gospel but also in I John and Rev). This, he feels, was a common view in Asia 
Minor, particularly at Ephesus. The author of Hebrews may well have lived there — 
was at least perfectly familiar with this type of thought — and brought it to completion 
in his studied writing. 

J. De Zwaan, “Some remarks on the ‘Church-idea’ in the Second Century.” To 
define a living thing (as the Church) is manifestly impossible; to have ideas about it 
quite another matter. Hence it is always of value to see the various epithets, meta- 
phors, and other descriptive phrases folk employed. This De Zwaan attempts to do 
for the second century. 


To read the volume through (with an eye to a review) is a chore, not incomparable 


to reading the same number of encyclopaedia articles having no connection, one after 
the other. To have it available as a source of reference for many different problems 
is quite another thing. That is my excuse for writing a review which is much overlong, 
although, strictly speaking, it is far too brief in the case of most of the essays and is 
a real review in the case of none of them. 


Morton S. ENSLIN 


The Kingdom and The Power: An Exposition of The New Testament Gospel, by Paul 
S. Minear. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1950. Pp. 269. $4.50. 


If “‘meaning”’ is always conditioned by context, the student of the New Testament 
may well exercise great care in his definition of the context of the message. Certainly 
an important part of that context has been the main concern of modern historical 
study. More adequate recognition today of the church-conditioned character of the 
writings has further illuminated both context and meaning. But the full context in 
question requires the approach of the participant as well as that of the external observer. 
This is in any case one main thesis of the present volume. It is, indeed, a natural 
extension of certain emphases of the form-critics. “‘Form criticism,’’ as Dibelius said, 
“reconciles the critic and the Church.” 

Our hesitation with regard to Professor Minear’s approach will arise not so much 
out of his position here, as out of the actual difficulties of carrying it out. For if we 
assume the perspective of faith, however much our view may be thus sensitized to the 
perspective of the New Testament, we expose ourselves to new risks, in many ways as 
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great as those of detachment, risks, that is, of subjectivity and of modernization in 
new forms. It is one merit of the present work that the author explores this necessary 
but difficult ground with great circumspection and an informed historical realism. The 
book is undoubtedly one of the most significant achievements in synthesis in the recent 
revival of Biblical theology. 

Minear sets his exposition of the gospel against the background of the enigma of 
history, availing himself of the figure of the scroll sealed with seven seals, which only 
the Lamb can open and read. The main body of the book is taken up with a presentation 
of the Christian life and goal, as understood against the background of death-in-life 
before the coming of faith. The contrast and conflict of the two ages is a structural 
element throughout. Particularly emphasized is the theme of humility and its victories. 
The way of Jesus was one of successive victories over greater and greater tests of his 
faith and love. Thence his true power and glory, and thence a pattern and resource 
for the believer in setting at naught the false power and glory of the old age. A chief 
excellence of the work is the constructive interpretation of the “principalities and 
powers,” the cosmic rulers of New Testament thought. Minear brings together here 
an old world cosmology and modern experience of social and psychological bondage. 
This is not the only instance of the effectiveness with which the writer, though confining 
himself in the main to biblical categories, succeeds in making the reader at home in them. 

Minear is aware of the fact that he must to some degree generalize from disparate 
evidence. In our judgment his dominant patterns tend to illuminate such variant 
expressions rather than otherwise. Special interest attaches to his discussion of attitudes 
of the first Christians to state, slavery and family patterns. It is held that the eman- 
cipation of the believer, whether as slave or master, wife or husband, etc., is from the 
worldly, old-age corruption of such hierarchies and from the ambitions and hostilities 
they involve. The authority-patterns as such remain valid. The Christian makes his 
status, whether of authority or subordination, an occasion of witness through the 
exercise of love and purity of motive. 

Unless this aspect is supplemented it appears to us that it can be misleading. 
The view here is related to an emphasis on the “imitation of Christ,” with special 
reference to his abnegation and humility, which tends to make his “way” a law for 
his followers. The fact is that Jesus was a vigorous critic of what can only be called 
institutional features of his people’s life. In short we seem to have here a moderniza- 
tion in terms of a current agape-ethic construed too largely in terms of quietism and 
inoffensiveness. 

The discussion of Rom 13 is of special interest. We cannot but feel that Minear 
has tried to prove too much, but the analysis is certainly superior to most views which 


interpret the passage in terms of interim ethics or conventional political conformism. 
More objection can be raised to the passage in Matthew in which Jesus tells the dis- 
ciples that they shall not have gone through the villages of Israel before the Son of Man 
shall have come. No doubt it is true that the Lord comes on different occasions to 
individuals and to the Church, as the New Testament shows, but it strains the matter 
to apply that theme here, though it is true that the Evangelist must have seen some 
double sense in the saying. 
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The author closes with a chapter on the “Relevance of the Mystery”’ in which the 
basic question of method is again discussed. He rightly points out that our criteria 
for relevance are often shallow if they are defined in terms of “mind” and “world,” 
i.e., in terms of thought-forms and of a particular culture. Relevance must be tested 
in the sphere of the “heart” and with respect to the “hidden origins of life.” This is 
cogent. But the assumed gulf between the categories is precisely the question. There 
are many Christians and near-Christians today for whom the problems of the mind 
and the heart cannot be so distinguished, however beclouded either may be; and on 
the other hand the New Testament distinction of revelation and human wisdom need 
not be viewed as so sharp as is here proposed. 

Apart from this question of method it is, however, to be said that Professor Minear 
has put his command of scholarly tools at the service of a powerful and often eloquent 
presentation of the New Testament gospel, and in the course of it has clarified many 
aspects of the writings in a way serviceable not only to him who reads as believer but 
also to him who scrutinizes the text as critic. 


Amos N. WILDER 


The Meaning of The Sermon on The Mount, by Hans Windisch. Translated by 
S. MacLean Gilmour. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1951. Pp. 224. $4.00. 


The developing interest in America in biblical theology makes the publication of 
this book by the late Professor H. Windisch (d. 1935), of Halle-Wittenberg, particularly 
opportune. The book is a careful and perceptive study of the Sermon on the Mount 
for the purpose of discovering its meaning in its original historical context and for 
determining its permanent significance for faith, with particular relation to the present 
day. It provides, at the same time, a balanced demonstration of historical and theo- 
logical exegesis as critical disciplines in biblical study. The excellent translation into 
idiomatic English, done by Dr. S. M. Gilmour of Queen’s Theological College in Ontario, 
is based upon the second and final edition of Windisch’s book, published posthumously 
in 1937. 

The author uses every opportunity throughout this study to register his spirited 
protest against a trend he discerns in modern biblical research, viz., a modernizing 
treatment which is impatient with the stern discipline of historical criticism and imme- 
diately constructs a theological formulation strongly conditioned by the interpreter’s 
own system of faith and philosophy. Such eisegesis instead of a true exegesis is respon- 
sible for the intrusion of extraneous dogmatic and modern ideas into the biblical message. 
Many modern critics are accused of projecting their ethical idealism, their philosophy 
of history, or their Reformation dogmatics into the record and manipulating the biblical 
ideas to fit their systems. There is a fervent plea for the priority of historical criticism 
as the solid foundation for that theological exegesis which seeks for the real and relevant 
Word of God, in full justice to the historical context in which it is set and to its 
authority for our contemporary life. 
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On the basis of such an objective historical study, Windisch concludes that the 
Sermon on the Mcunt incorporates two major currents in Jesus’ thinking. There is 
an intimate association of religious wisdom teaching in a radicalized form and a 
prophetic-eschatological preaching of salvation and judgment. Apparently the ex- 
clusive orientation of the Sermon to the idea of judgment is to be attributed to the 
Evangelist, fcr the radicalism of Jesus is primarily influenced by his religious wisdom 
views (p. 40). Both interests of Jesus are heightened to the point of a radical religious 
demand that is made upon the hearer and cast in the form of rigorous imperatives 
which are expected to be realized in the religious community. 

How are these legalistic imperatives of the new Legislator to be interpreted? 
Is this a purely perfectionist and unattainable ethic? The common insistence of most 
modern interpreters that Jesus teaches an anti-legalistic ethic of attitude must be 
rejected, the author believes. The empirical fact that the literal observance of Jesus’ 
commands as conditions for admittance to the Kingdom is impossible and hence 
plunges us into bleak despair must not be confused with the intention of Jesus. Windisch 
is persuaded that the Sermon is correctly described a a humanized, radicalized, and 
intensified Judaism, containing precepts to be obeyed as well as attitudes to be devel- 
oped. It is consciously ordained as the kainos nomos, and the differentiations of attitude 
and precept, ethos and ethic, are false modernizing importations. 

It is clear that the critical attitude of Jesus toward the Law can be and has been 
overrated. Most of the sayings echo the point of view of liberal Judaism of the Hillel 
variety; even the “radical” sayings keep within the legalistic framework and are already 
familiar in Jewish ethics. These new rigoristic demands are just as practical and 
realizable, in the mind of the preacher, as the wisdom teaching and the Torah of 
Judaism on which they are based. 

The Christology and soteriology of the Sermon, the author emphasizes, are pre- 
Pauline and pre-Reformation. We are called upon to submit in unconditional obedience 
to the demand of God, and the Pauline doctrine of the cross and the efficacious Spirit 
find no place in the salvation that men shall find in the Kingdom. The Christ of the 
Sermon on the Mount is neither the Pauline redeemer-mediator nor the Chalcedonian 
God-man. Insofar as a self-consciousness is evident, Jesus is revealed as the interpreter 
of the Law, the new Legislator, a prophet, the future judge of the world, and the Lord 
of the religious community (p. 126). When the anti-Mosaic polemic of the Evangelist 
is excised, Jesus stands firmly within the Jewish religious tradition documented by 
the OT, restating and renewing the inherited ethic of obedience. Not Judaism but 
Pharisaical rabbinism repudiated him as a heretic and a rebel. 

Windisch’s study concludes with a consideration of the true nature and the proper 
role of theological exegesis in general and its specific application in developing a theology 
of the Sermon. One must now finally face the intolerable predicament of distress and 
despair in which the relentless judgment of the Sermon places us. Windisch finds 
the Pauline emphasis upon the sacrificial death of Jesus and the release of the Spirit 
personally distasteful as well as depreciatory of the gospel of Jesus. In its place he 
finds in the Sermon an implicit testimony that something of the higher righteousness 
has already been achieved, that fellowship with God is already a reality (p. 175). Though 
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the historical Jesus did not speak of the Spirit (!), we know from Christian experience 
and from the NT as a whole that it is by the help of the Spirit that we are able to 
respond to the preposterous imitatio dei mandate of Matt 7 11. Nevertheless our success 
is relative only, and the problem of fulfillment to which Jesus is oblivious is a critical 
one for us who refuse to be detached from all worldly interests. Yet it must be honestly 
recognized that these compromises and adaptations are ours, not his; we cannot ascribe 
them, as many do, to him (p. 189 f.). 

Whether or not Windisch’s theses can be supported in every particular, this pene- 
trating analysis raises some vital issues. He rightly warns of the error in reorganizing 
the biblical message to cohere with modern philosophical and ethical theories. Never- 
theless, one questions the superfine dichotomy he establishes between the historical 
and theological disciplines. The historicising approach cannot capture the finality of 
the Christian faith even in its historical form, primarily because, in the interest of its 
objectivity, it fears to stand within the experience it attempts tc report. A religious 
faith is not really understood until the historian assumes something of the role of a 
witness as well as a reporter. 

More serious, however, is the way in which theological deductions are drawn from 
this limited compilation of teaching material and opposed to the apostolic kerygma. 
To this reviewer it is as impossible to understand the historical Jesus apart from the 
faith of the early church as it is to view that faith apart from the Jesus of history. 
The Sermon offers a very important contribution to our understanding of the message 


and person of Jesus, but it is precarious in the highest degree to develop a Christology 
and theory of salvation out of this segment alone and to distinguish it sharply from the 


kerygmatic outline reflected in the gospels. No more would one argue the irrelevance 
of the death of Jesus for the Christian doctrine of God’s forgiveness of sinners because 
there is no mention of it in the parable of the Lost Son! Beyond such detailed, atomistic 
investigation, historical criticism (which itself needs criticism) must find a unifying 
perspective to envision the whole proclamation of Jesus and thus assign the proper 
proportion to each of the parts. 

Again, there seem to be an insufficient recognition of the distinctive character of 
the M material. Most scholars recognize that M is the product of a Palestinian Jewish 
community possessing a strong church-consciousness and devoted to the Torah as Jesus 
interpreted it. But it is by no means certain that this reformed Judaism is identical 
with the point of view Jesus represented. The passage in Matt 5 17-20 certainly reflects 
rabbinical orthodoxy in its attitude toward the eternally valid Law, but the more 
revolutionary view of Luke 16 16 may well be truer to the spirit and word of Jesus. 
Similarly a comparison of the Q tradition about the mission and message of Jesus and 
John shows that something new has been begun in the work and person of Jesus which 
will replace the Law. 

The radicalism of Jesus’ own unreserved and utter commitment to the will of 
God is nowhere more evident than in the general principles and specific precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Windisch helps us to see that Jesus, like the prophets before 
him, expected that the new inner disposition and the individual commands affecting 
our conduct in human relationships were, to the preacher, reasonable, relevant, and 
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practicable. One may take vigorous objection to some of the contentions of this book; 
but he cannot ignore it. It takes its place now for the English-speaking scholar as one 
of the most important studies on the Sermon on the Mount. 


ERNEsT W. SAUNDERS 


New Testament Manuscript Studies: The Materials and the Making of a Critical Apparatus, 
edited by Merrill M. Parvis and Allen P. Wikgren. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1950. Pp. xi+220; 32 plates. $3.00. 


This volume is notable in at least three respects. First, it contains nine essays by 
different authors, each of which has individual merits and significance. As a group 
they constitute a remarkably unified and balanced survey of the tasks which present 
workers on a new critical apparatus to the text of the New Testament face. 

Second, the essays were orginally developed as addresses at a conference of dis- 
tinguished scholars held in the fall of 1948 at the University of Chicago in honor of 
Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed, commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
publication of his ‘‘American Translation” of the New Testament, and marking the 
occasion when the collection of NT MSS owned by the University of Chicago was 
officially designated as ‘The Edgar J. Goodspeed Manuscripts.” (Thus it is very 
appropriate that every contribution to the volume calls to mind some concrete and 
significant aspects of Professor Goodspeed’s distinguished work in the discovery, 
collection, and study of NT MSS.) 

Third, the volume has a planned and effective bearing on the Anglo-American 
project of producing an up-to-date critical apparatus to the NT text. On the American 
side, scholars trained by Edgar J. Goodspeed and Kirsopp Lake play a large part in 
this long-overdue and long-term research project. The broad outlines formulated in 
the first six articles of this volume have already been of material help in getting this 
project started. It is now well under way, both here and in Great Britain, where, under 
the continuing influence of Westcott and Hort and S. C. E. Legg, the work is in the 
hands of competent scholars raised in.a solid and noble tradition of text-critical research. 

K. W. Clark and F. C. Grant discuss respectively the materials available for and 
the methods applicable to the study of Greek MSS of the NT. These MSS (including 
lectionaries) are the least problematical but also the most important materials for the 
construction of a new critical apparatus. Both articles call attention to the fact that 
a complete re-study of hitherto used materials and the making of many new collations 
are required. 

B. M. Metzger and Allen P. Wikgren similarly discuss the extant MSS of the 
ancient versions. Emphasis falls on the fact that newly discovered materials and the 
numerous critical studies of recent decades make possible and necessary a re-examination 
of all data. (Special attention may be called to the admirably extensive and detailed 
bibliography which Metzger furnished for the study of the versions.) 

R. P. Casey and R. M. Grant deal with the evidence from patristic writings. 
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Beyond pointing up the undiminished importance of the ante-Nicene literature, they 
make a covincing case for a more extensive and intensive study of later patristic writings 
Last but not Jeast, they make a courageous attempt to clarify the methodology required 
by the patristic evidence, and to discuss concretely and openly some of the well-nigh 
insuperable difficulties involved in it. Handbooks on NT textual criticism, with the 
possible exception of Nestle’s third edition (1909), are woefully weak at this point, so 
that these two articles, brief as they are, are a most welcome advance over most hand- 
book discussions. (The best and most detailed methodological study of patristic 
evidence as such is contained in Hermann von Soden’s Die Schrifien des Neuen Testa- 
mentes; see esp. pp. 1460-1648. It is not surprising but yet unfortunate that it has 
not received the attention which it deserves.) 

The last three contributions are devoted to description and analysis of some of the 
special collections and types of materials available in the United States. M. M. Parvis 
discusses the importance of the Michigan MS Collection for NT studies. Sirarpie 
der Nersessian deals with Armenian collections, and K. Weitzmann writes on narrative 
and liturgical gospel illustrations. The names of these authors are in this case sufficient 
guarantee of the worth of their contributions. The 32 plates furnish instructive 
illustrations to this final group of essays. 

PauL SCHUBERT 


Paulus, by Martin Dibelius and Werner Georg Kiimmel. Berlin: Walter De Gruyter, 
1951. Pp. 155. DM 2.40. 


In the introduction Kiimmel expresses the hope that this little book may help 
many to a clearer recognition of the historical significance of Paul as he relates to the 
spiritual struggle of the present age. This statement of purpose is also an accurate 
description of the main concern of Dibelius and Kiimmel in their writing. They 
repeatedly take up aspects of the career of Paul which bear on contemporary religious 
or political issues. This is evident in the opening pages. Dibelius points out that Paul 
was the great missionary of the Christian faith in its ancient classical period and that 
his letters form an important part of the New Testament. Consequently, today, as 
in times past, those who relate themselves to Christianity find themselves in vital 
interaction with him. However, if one looks more closely he will find that Paul’s impact 
on Christianity has been viewed from opposite perspectives. According to one view 
Paul's influence on Christianity has been constructive. The work of Paul shattered 
the Jewish frame-work of early Christianity and prepared the way for the winning of 
the non-Jewish world. Furthermore, Paul, the pioneer, has exerted tremendous influence 
on other pioneers of Christian history: Augustine, Luther, Wesley, and Barth. According 
to the other view Paul’s influence on Christianity has been destructive in that he was 
responsible for working into its texture a wide range of Jewish concepts and presup- 
positions. This position was maintained by Paul de Lagarde in his Deutschen Schriften 
(1886). At about the same time Friedrich Nietzsche in his Antichrist made a strong 
attack on Paul, who, he alleged, had displayed the Jewish priestly instinct in falsifying 
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history to the degree that he transformed Christianity into an other-worldly religion 
fit only for the herd. More recent examples of the Nietzschean trend are found in 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s Grundlagen des 19. Jahrhunderts and Alired Rosenberg’s 
Mythus des 20. Jahrhunderts. While Chamberlain discovered an Indo-European Paul 
whom he praised and a Jewish Paul whom he castigated, Rosenberg viewed Paul as 
thoroughly Jewish and held him responsible for the “‘Verbastardisierung, Verorientali- 
sierung und Verjudung des Christentums.”’ Dibelius points out that Nietzsche’s ful- 
minations antedated the full development of the newer historical study of Paul. 
Dibelius dismisses Chamberlain and Rosenberg with the overly mild statement: ‘Eine 
einseitige Erledigung dieser Probleme im Stil der Anklage sollte danach nicht mehr 
méglich sein.” It would seem to the reviewer that the Nietzsche-Chamberlain- 
Rosenberg interpretations of Paul were impossible when they were made if one presup- 
poses investigation with a measure of objectivity and an elementary examination of 
historical data. On the other hand, their interpretations were possible for them in 
view of their utter contempt for facts which ran counter to their theories. It is equally 
obvious that, though our libraries may be stocked with a wealth of source material for 
an understanding of Paul, it is not only possible but likely that fantastic interpretations 
of him and all other subjects historical will continue to be produced to meet the needs 
of political and religious party lines. 

A good example of the balance Dibelius strikes between the Jewish and non-Jewish 
elements in Paul’s thinking is found in his discussion of the question: Was Paul a 
mystic? It is evident that Paul used expressions and symbols which recall the mystery 
religions. Much of the ritual of the mystery religions consisted in imitation of occurrences 
which were recounted in the myth of the particular cult; in the same way Paul under- 
stood baptism as a likeness of the burial of Jesus. However, Paul immediately abandons 
his mystical language for an ethical application; Christ was raised to the end that we 
might experience a new life. In Gal 327 Paul speaks of the Christian “putting on 
Christ,” which expression had its background in the mystery religion rite in which 
the devotee dressed in the garments of the god. Paul also used the language of the 
mystery religions in some of the passages in which he dealt with his tribulations. How- 
ever, the underlying meaning of his experience is far from that of a devotee of the 
mystery religions; the union he achieved with Christ was not accomplished as in a 
mystery religion by a rite involving sorrow or suffering; his tribulations came from the 
illnesses and hardships which he suffered in his day-to-day experiences as a missionary. 
Paul’s phrase ‘‘in Christ Jesus’ has no mystical significance. Paul did not have our 
expressions “Christian,” ‘‘to be a Christian,” and “Christianity.” Dibelius cites 
Rom 16 7 to prove that Paul dealt with a similar range of meaning by the use of ‘‘in 
Christ Jesus.’’ Thus time and again we find Paul seemingly following the mystic way, 
only to discover by deeper probing that his underlying experience was non-mystical. 
Paul had too much of the Israelite inheritance to accept for a moment the idea that 
he might identify himself with the Lord of the world. 

The reviewer is convinced that Dibelius’ discussion of Paul’s relation to mysticism 
is inadequate, primarily because he fails to consider the wide varieties of mystical 
experience and theory. If one thinks of the complex metaphysical mysticism of the 
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Bhagavad-Gita, Plotinus, and al-Ghazali as definitive of the concept, it is evident that 
Paul was not a mystic. But it is equally true that such a standard would force the 
removal of almost everything in the mystery religions from the category of the mystical. 
However, the word mysticism and its cognate in German can, and often do, refer not 
only to a metaphysical theory but also to a vivid religious experience in which some 
manifestation of divine power is thought to indwell in a person. I do not find cogency 
in Dibelius’ oft-repeated demonstrations that Paul made an ethical interpretation 
of what at first appearance seemed to be a mystical experience of this type. H. R. 
Willoughby in his Pagan Regeneration repeatedly documents the fact that the rites of 
the mystery religions were interpreted as having both mystical and ethical significance. 
On the Jewish side many examples of mystical and ethical interpretations can be found 
in Martin Buber’s two volumes, Tales of the Hasidim. It is evident that the mystery 
religions displayed a distinct variety of mysticism and one which was ritualistically 
elaborated to a high degree. However, it is difficult to escape the conviction that 
Paul’s experience of Christ involved a closely related type of mysticism. 

When Dibelius died November 11, 1947, he left the manuscript of this book about 
two-thirds complete. He had written chapters entitled: Paulus in der Geschichte, Welt 
und Umwelt, Der Mensch Paulus, Die Wendung zu Christus, Die Mission, Predigt und 
Gemeinde. The remaining chapters Zeugnis und Theologie, Kimpfe, Das Ende, and 
Das Werk were written in whole or in part by Kiimmel. Kiimmel obliges the reader 
by making a fairly clear distinction between parts of the book written by Dibelius 
and by himself. Though this little book — it is easier to carry than our pocket books 
and has larger print than most of them — is written in a non-technical style, its reading 
offers the same stimulating adventure which we have come to expect from the study of 
Dibelius’ earlier books. In spite of adverse comments on particulars which many of us 
would make in reading Dibelius, we can reach a near unanimity in our enthusiastic 
expression of appreciation for the magnificent contribution which he and his colleagues 
have made to New Testament studies. 


EuGENE S. TANNER 


An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, by Richard Heard. London: Adam 
and Charles Black, 1950. Pp. xii+268. 12s. 6d. 


Introductions to the New Testament continue to appear with irregular frequency, 
each written from a particular point of view, conservative or liberal, and with a par- 
ticular class of readers in view. The one under consideration aims to be “‘an introduction 
to the critical study of the New Testament for those who are concerned with the results 
of modern criticism, and with the new light such methods have thrown both on the books 
themselves and on the circumstances in which they were written.’”’” Obviously it is 
not intended for ‘‘fundamentalists,’’ but for those who have some acquaintance with 
the methods of literary and historical criticism in general and who are interested in 
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seeing how these methods may be applied to the study of the New Testament. For 
such people a number of lists of books for further study are included. 

The author has followed what seems to this reviewer a sensible outline. After a 
brief introduction, in which he deals with the religious implications of New Testament 
criticism and the central historical problem, he devotes Part I (22 pages) to a brief 
history of the critical study of the New Testament, the Canon, and the Text. Part II, 
the longest section, is given over to the Gospels and the life of Jesus. The usual 
matters of Form Criticism, Literary Criticism, date, authorship, etc., are taken up, 
and the section concludes with an outline of the life and teachings of Jesus. Part III 
(25 pages) is devoted to Acts and the growth of the Church. Part IV (72 pages) deals 
with all the New Testament “epistles,” and includes a short chapter on the life and 
work of Paul. At the end there is a short account of the teaching of the Church on the 
basis of the preceding material. Part V (10 pages) is concerned with the book of Rev- 
elation and the place of apocayptic in the teaching of Jesus and of the early Church. 

Heard is quite evidently fully acquainted with the literature in his field, and he 
makes clear that there are points of view on many questions, other than his own. 
As he says (p. xi), “No more is claimed for these discussions than that they suggest 
one out of many possible Christian solutions to the problems. Their purpose is to 
concentrate the attention of the reader on the religious implications of modern New 
Testament criticism and to encourage him to follow up the evidence for himself with 
the more intensive study of the text and the important books and commentaries to 
which it is the function of an introduction to lead him.” In some instances he takes 
what might be called a ‘“‘conservative’”’ position on controversial questions. For 
example, he says, “It must be admitted that there are grave obstacles in the way of 
accepting the second gospel, in its present form, as the work of Mark, although there 
is much in the gospel which clearly comes ultimately from Peter’’ (p. 56). Also he thinks 
it probable that in James “‘we have... the teaching of the acknowledged head of the 
early Jerusalem church”’ (p. 166), and he rather inclines to a belief that Jude was written 
by Judas, the brother of Jesus. On the other hand he does not accept Ephesians as 
genuine, but, as he says, ‘‘These developments of Pauline thought are of great value 
and importance, but seem to be the building of another thinker on Pauline foundations 
rather than Paul’s continuation of his own work”’ (p. 205). 

This is a good New Testament Introduction. Its method and its approach are 
thoroughly modern and critical; its presentation of controversial questions is fair; its 
brief expositions of the life and teaching of Jesus and of Paul, of the teaching of the 
early Church, and of the place of apocalyptic in the teaching of Jesus and the early 
Church are particularly helpful. The only difficulty is that Heard has, perhaps, tried 
to compress too much into too short compass for the ordinary reader who comes to the 
subject without previous instruction, while the book is not sufficiently detailed and 
documented for one who is beginning serious study. We still need a thoroughly revised 
and up-to-date “Moffatt.” 


E. J. Coox 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Studies In The Apocalypse of John of Patmos, by Edyth Armstrong Hoyt. Ann Arbor: 
Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1950. Pp. ix+240. $5.00. 


This book by a member of SBLE and a former “teacher of Biblical Literature at 
the University of Washington” claims to be ‘the detailed fulfillment of Dr. (R. G.) 
Moulton’s method of approach to the Apocalypse... free from doctrinal interpretation 
(italics mine) ....a literary study” attempting to ‘‘decode or translate its symbols 
or allusions” by reference to the OT, extra-canonical apocalypses, and “current events 
and customs of the Roman Empire itself.’”” The results of the aforementioned efforts 
bewildered the reviewer until he compared the terminology, concepts, and allegorizing 
method with those of Science and Health and other expository Christian Science writings. 
A “paraphrase” of the Apocalypse by “five research (?) students” is even more replete 
with Christian Science doctrine. The most explicit clue to the influence of Science and 
Health is found in the paraphrase of 1210, beginning, ‘‘Now is come salvation, the 
science or knowledge of health,” etc., but the influence of Christian Science thought 
pervades the whole strange book. 


RAYMOND R. BREWER 


L'epitre de saint Paul aux Philippiens, by Pierre Bonnard, and L’epitre de saint Paul 
aux Colossiens, by Charles Masson. (Commentaire du N Test t, Vol. X.) 
Neuchatel and Paris: Delachaux et Niestlé, 1950. Pp. 159. Paper cover, 9.50 Swiss 
francs; cloth, 12.50 Swiss francs. 





This is the second volume of the new French series, whose first published volume, 
Héring’s commentary on I Cor, was reviewed in this JouRNAL last March. The new 
volume follows the pattern set in Héring’s work: brief introduction and then translation 
accompanied by comment, with most linguistic details thrown into the footnotes. 
Limited bibliography is given. Bonnard and Masson refer more often to earlier com- 
mentators than did Héring; since they deal with shorter letters, they are able to go 
into more detail. Masson especially gives much of his space to footnotes; they outweigh 
the running commentary both in number of words and — for me at least — in value. 

Running through Bonnard’s work is a justified polemic against interpreting Philip- 
pians with constant reference to personal inner life. He shows that the Apostle centers 
his interest on the life and obedience of the Philippian church rather than on inner 
individual experience; Paul seeks to promote the progress of the Gospel through the 
Church rather than merely a development of inner spirituality. Bonnard accepts the 
view that 2 5-11 was an early Christian hymn of which Paul made use. He does not 
know F. C. Porter’s book. The Mind of Christ in Paul (1932), which takes much the 
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same view. He holds to the unity of Philippians and inclines to the view that Paul 
wrote at Ephesus. 

Masson, while preparing his commentary, concluded that he could no longer 
maintain the full Pauline authorship of Colossians. He adopted the essential position 
of H. J. Holtzmann, that while Paul wrote a letter to Colossae, a later writer used it 
in the writing of Ephesians and then expanded Paul’s letter, in the light of Ephesians, 
to give our present Colossians. The important Christological passages and most of 
the polemic against heresy were inserted in this final revision, which is thus a general 
letter and so gives us no picture of actual conditions at Colossae in the days of Paul. 
Masson favors Ephesus as the place where Paul wrote the original letter. He finds in 
1 15-20 a Christological hymn, arranged in five strophes of four lines each and marked 
by parallelism and other features of poetic and liturgical writing. He gets this result 
by omitting v. 18 and by a conception of parallelism that is unreasonably broad. He 
makes no reference at all to Goodspeed’s writings on Ephesians and their bearing on 
Colossians. 

Both of these commentaries are scholarly and instructive. Without becoming lost 
in linguistic detail, they ground their interpretation solidly on the Greek text by patient 
historical study. 


Fioyp V. FiLson 


Achtzehngebet und Vaterunser und der Reim, by Karl Georg Kuhn. Tiibingen: J.C. B. 
Mohr, 1950. Pp. 51. DM 6.80. 


This is Vol. 1 of a new series, Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuem Testa- 
ment, edited by J. Jeremias and O. Michel. Rhyme as a feature of poetic composition 
can be traced back to Greek and Latin Christian hymns of the third or fourth century. 
Kuhn now argues that the source of this technique was the early prayers of the Syna- 
gogue, and in particular the ‘Eighteen Benedictions.”’ Using material from the Cairo 
Geniza to get back to a Palestinian recension of early days, he seeks to reconstruct the 
ancient form of the twelve central benedictions. The result shows repeated use of 
rhyme. So “rhyme was taken over into the Church of early Christianity from the 
Jewish Synagogue” (p. 27). 

Kuhn then studies the Lord’s Prayer in the Aramaic forms thought to be behind 
the Greek forms in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke. Here again he finds the same 
use of rhyme. The occurrence of two forms, of which Luke's is considered earlier, is 
in accord with the practice, which tradition attests for the Eighteen Benedictions, of 
permitting the worshipper to vary the wording. In view of this freedom of expression, 
which for Kuhn explains the addition of the doxology at the end of Matthew's form 
of the Lord’s Prayer, the persistence of rhyme is striking. 

A closing section points out that the Eighteen Benedictions express the charac- 
teristic viewpoint of Judaism as the Lord’s Prayer does of Christianity. In the former 
the individual is conscious throughout of his place in his people, and concerned for 
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the future of this group in the world. In the latter there dominates the sense of a new 
fellowship brought together under Christ in an awareness of the decisive eschatological 
action of God. 

This study recalls C. F. Burney’s The Poetry of Our Lord, but opens up new aspects 
of the subject. Critics of Kuhn may observe that the reconstruction of the early form 
of the Benedictions is conjectural, that the retranslation of the Lord’s Prayer into 
Aramaic falls short of certainty, and that the rhyme claimed is usually limited to the 
recurrence of the same or similar pronominal suffixes. Nevertheless, Kuhn makes a 
strong argument for his thesis and cannot be ignored. 


FLoyp V. Fitson 


L’Eglise corps du Christ d’aprés saint Paul, by Werner Goossens. Paris: J. Gabalda 
& Cie., 1949. Pp. 110. 


The author finds four sources for the Pauline idea of the Church as the body of 
Christ. Three occur in all of Paul’s letters that reflect this idea: the hellenistic com- 
parison of the body with the social organism, the Pauline doctrine of the mystical 
union of the believers with Christ, and Paul’s eucharistic doctrine (p. 88). In Col 
and Eph occurs also the idea of Christ as the Head of the Church; this conception, 
Goossens says, comes from the Semitic world. In his closing section he examines and 
rejects the claim that the Gnostic myth of the Anthropos-Savior gave Paul the pattern 
for these ideas of the Church. 

F. V. F. 


Index of Articles on the New Testament and the Early Church Published in FEST- 
SCHRIFTEN, compiled by Bruce M. Metzger. Philadelphia: Society of Biblical 
Literature, 1951. Pp. xv-+182. $2.00 ($1.50 to members of the Society). 


This is Vol. 5 of the Journal’s monograph series, which is being ably edited by 
Ralph Marcus. It provides an indispensable study tool for every serious student of 
the NT and the early Church. It covers about 581 Festschriften in many languages: 
English, Latin, French, German, Swedish, modern Hebrew, Greek, etc. The Table 
of Contents gives a detailed outline according to which the 2150 essays are classified. 
An alphabetical list of the Festschriften, arranged of course by the name of the scholar 
honored in each case, gives bibliographical data for the volumes. All authors of articles 
are listed in the Index at the close of this compact, well-arranged, and useful work. 
This important publication will rescue many significant articles from threatened 
oblivion. Professor Metzger will have the thanks of scholars for his diligent and 
intelligent labor. , 


F. V. F. 
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Le travail de ! homme et son oeuvre, by Edouard Mauris. Neuchatel and Paris: Delachaux 
et Niestlé, 1950. Pp. 39. 2 Swiss francs. 


Mauris gives a brief study of the Biblical doctrine of work and its meaning for our 
day. He distinguishes between tiring, painful labor (fravail) and work that continues 
effectively to achieve a significant end (oeuvre). The latter was the Creator’s purpose 
for man, but the Fall brought frustration and pain into man’s labor. The redemption 
Christ brings opens up the way to fruitful work, though life still involves trying toil 
through which the Christian must work his way to useful achievement. This monograph 
is No. 27 in the series Cahiers Théologiques. 

F. V. F. 


L’homme selon Vapétre Paul, by Herrade Mehl-Koehnlein. Neuchatel and Paris: 
Delachaux et Niestlé, 1951. Pp. 50. 2.75 Swiss francs. 


This is No. 28 in the series Cahiers Théologiques. It is the best brief treatment of 
the Pauline teaching about man that I know. It explains the meaning of the key 
words body, flesh, soul, and mind; it shows that the thought of Paul deals with man 
before God and not with “natural man’’; it makes clear the important place that 
redemption through Christ and the work of the Spirit have in Paul’s thought of man’s 


life; it emphasizes that Paul avoided both irresponsible individualism and ruinous 
collectivism in his thought of the relation of man with his fellows. 
F. V. F. 
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